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THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN 


The State Historica Society or WISCONSIN is 
a state-aided corporation whose function is the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of the historical interests of the 
State. To this end it invites your codperation; member- 
ship is open to all, whether residents of Wisconsin or 
elsewhere. The dues of annual members are two dollars, 
payable in advance; of life members, twenty dollars, 
payable once only. Subject to certain exceptions, mem- 
bers receive the publications of the Society, the cost of | 
producing which far exceeds the membership fee. 
This is rendered possible by reason of the aid accorded 
the Society by the State. Of the work and ideals of the 
Society this magazine affords, it is believed, a fair 
example. With limited means, much has already been 
accomplished; with ampler funds more might be 
achieved. So far as is known, not a penny entrusted to 
the Society has ever been lost or misapplied. Property 
may be willed to the Society in entire confidence that any 
trust it assumes will be scrupulously executed. 
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The Wisconstn Macazine or Haiusrory is pdblished , 
quarterly by the Society, at 450 Ahnaip Street,“Menasha, * 
Wisconsin, in September, December, March, and June, and 
is distributed to its members and exchanges; others who so 
desire may receive it for the annual subscription of two 
dollars, payable in advance; single numbers may be had for 
fifty cents. All correspondence concerning the magazine 
should be addressed to the office of the State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis. 
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COLONEL ‘ELMER E. ELLSWORTH: FIRST 
HERO OF THE CIVIL WAR’ 


CHARLES A. INGRAHAM 


On Monday, the twenty-ninth of April, 1861, fourteen 
days after President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 troops, a regi- 
ment composed of 1,100 men, uniformed and equipped, 
marched the streets of New York en route to the national 
‘apital. Riding at the head of the column was the Colonel, 
a young man of twenty-four, small of stature, with flashing 
dark eyes and with a look of authority and power upon his 
handsome features. The crowds along the line of march 
cheered enthusiastically as the regiment passed—a magnifi- 
cent body of men who at his call had rushed in the space 
of four days to the colors. It was Ellsworth’s regiment 
of Zouaves, recruited from the firemen of New York City, 
and afterwards mustered into the service as the Eleventh 
New York Volunteer Infantry. 

But whence came this wonderful youth who, as if by 
magic, had called into being this stalwart array—bold and 
fearless men, resenting restraint, but submitting cheerfully 
now to his iron discipline? Not many years before, he had 
been but an obscure country boy of northern New York, 
remote from the places of advancement and culture, a son 
of worthy parents, unable, however, to contribute of their 
limited means to the furtherance of the ambitious desires of 


*This article, which is intended to serve as an introduction to a biography 
of Colonel Ellsworth which I hope to bring out, comprises but a fraction of the 
data bearing upon his life and times which I have in my possession. To those 
who have afforded me assistance in the collection of this material I am deeply 
grateful; in particular I desire to express my indebtedness to the following per- 
sons: Milo M. Quaife, superintendent, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Caroline M. MclIlvaine, librarian, Chicago Historical Society; Eugenia 
S. Godfrey, Rockford, Illinois; Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Society, Springfield; Isabella K. Rhodes, acting reference librarian, 
New York State Library, Albany; Jessie F. Wheeler, Reference Department, Troy 
— Library; William A. Saxton, chief, Bureau of War Records, Albany, New 

ork. 
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their offspring. In the brief space of a year he had achieved 
national prominence; having had up to the summer of 1860 
but a local reputation, confined to Chicago and its vicinity, 
he became the popular idol of the entire northern country. 
At the head of his United States Zouave Cadets he had 
toured the leading eastern cities and won distinction for the 
extraordinary perfection of drill exhibited by his command. 
Shining through all this historic expedition appears preémi- 
nent the attractive personality of the young captain—knight- 
ly, magnetic, winning, lofty of character, able to control 
every one of his cadets under the imperious rule of his native 
authority and undeviating rectitude. 
On the morning of the twenty-fourth of May, less than 
a month from the departure of the Fire Zouaves from New 
York, Ellsworth was killed at Alexandria. Not in vain was 
his fall, for it caused the hesitating northern people to reach 
firmly at last for the rifle. ““Ellsworth’s Avengers,” the Forty- 
fourth New York Volunteer Infantry, recruited from every 
county of the Empire State, with unusual physical require- 
ments and moral standards, marched from their encampment 
at Albany for the front on October 21, 1861. Well did they 
fulfill the name they bore, for on many a battle field this 
somewhat Puritanical regiment, remarkable for the scholar- 
ship and worth of its rank and file, never forgot the assassina- 
tion of Ellsworth as they carried their rent colors against 
the foe. Still another regiment of New York City firemen, 
the Second Fire Zouaves, or the Seventy-third New York 
Volunteer Infantry, was recruited under the inspiration of 
Ellsworth’s name and was mustered into the service on July 
10, 1861. Reénlisting in 1864, it had a continuous service to 
the close of the war and enjoys a magnificent history. 
Thus Ellsworth had, to his immediate, demonstrable 
credit, the mustering in of three regiments, which constituted, 
however, but a small proportion of the multitude whose 
patriotic devotion was evoked by his death and who followed 
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the flag into the service. Yet many believe him to have been 
but a rash and adventurous person, vain and superficial. My 
study of his life, however, convinces me of the error of such 
opinion and that he was a young man of extraordinary gifts, 
prudent thought, gentle, loving instincts, and one who had 
- been baptized with a fervent spirit of patriotism. Abraham 
Lincoln recognized his wonderful abilities and admirable 
traits of character and loved him for them, had his stricken, 
cold body brought to the White House, and wept over his 

remains as he would have grieved over those of his own son. 
And John Hay, in two notable magazine articles, one written 
soon after Ellsworth’s fall, the other towards the close of Mr. 
Hay’s career, has nothing but eulogy for the noble youth 
whom he had intimately known and loved as a _ brother. 
Surely, young Ellsworth had in him the elements of great- 
ness! Schooled in poverty, disciplined by hardship and dis- 
appointment, his life is yet a shining path of pure living, high 
purpose, devoted patriotism, and worthy fame. 

The motorist who seeks the birthplace of Ellsworth leaves 
the city of Troy, crosses to the west side of the Hudson at the 
northern limits of the town, and follows the macadam road 
along the river northward fourteen miles to the city of 
Mechanicsville. Here he will leave the river and proceeding 
in a northwesterly direction over a fine state road will reach 
at a distance of nine miles the little village of Malta, Saratoga 
County, seven miles this side of the city of Saratoga Springs. 
At Malta, Elmer Ephraim Ellsworth was born on April 11, 
1837. The hamlet is much like thousands of others scattered 
over our eastern states; it claims its four corners, church, 
schoolhouse, and general store, but, with its spacious square, 
shade trees, and pleasant dwellings, it is more attractive than 
the average small village. The house in which Ellsworth 
first saw the light is yet standing, a well preserved, small, 
story-and-a-half structure, looking cheerfully out on the 
great road where thousands pass, ignorant of the honor which 
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it possesses. It has been called “the low-browed cottage,” 
a characterization which is appropriate, for two small, oblong 
windows are suggestive of eyes peering out from under the 
eaves. Ephraim D. Ellsworth, Elmer’s father, a worthy 
citizen and a tailor by trade, in 1836 married Phoebe Denton 
who resided here, and employed himself at this place in the 
business of his calling. He was of English extraction, born 
in the town of Halfmoon, Saratoga County, New York, 
and a man of bright intellect. His grandfather, George 
Ellsworth, as a boy of fifteen joined the American army 
operating against Burgoyne, fought in the battle of Sara- 
toga, and was present at the subsequent surrender of the 
British army. George Ellsworth was thus a yet-living in- 
fluence to develop the patriotic and martial spirit of his great- 
grandson, and, added to the special interest he took in the 
exciting story of the boy-soldier’s adventures, was the realiz- 
ing assistance afforded by the proximity of the battle field, 
nine miles away. Phoebe Denton could no more trace a 
distinguished ancestry than could her husband, and all that 
is available concerning her is that on her father’s side she 
had an English lineage, and on her mother’s, a “Scotch 
Presbyterian.” 

The boyhood life of Elmer in Malta was isolated enough 
but was relieved somewhat by the nearness of Saratoga 
Springs, which in those times was a leading watering-place 
of the country, where the wealth and fashion of the land 
disported itself. Many costly equipages every season would 
pass through the village, bound to and from Saratoga, not a 
few of them belonging to the southern aristocracy and having 
ebony coachmen on the box. Only two miles east is the beauti- 
ful Saratoga Lake, with the charms of which he was familiar. 
He was a good student in the district school, but not at all 
precocious or remarkable as a scholar. He was cheerful, 
fond of and a leader in all games and sports, but his greatest 
enjoyment was in reading; he would become lost for hours 
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in a book, heedless of the lapse of time. His mother was a 
pious woman and from her and the services of the Presby- 
terian church he derived deep religious convictions which 
he maintained throughout his life. He became, also, at an 
early age, a pronounced temperance disciple and, having 
heard a lecturer say that the devil dwelt in a cider barrel, 
wanted to take a “gun and cussion cap” and shoot him. His 
mother has left on record many interesting instances of his 
philosophical character and original sayings, but there is not 
room here to give them place. I may, however, be permitted 
to mention his purchase of his brother Charlie, the one other 
child in the family. Charlie was three years younger than 
Elmer, and the older brother conceiving a great fondness for 
him while he was yet a babe, and desiring him for his own, 
bought him of his parents for six shillings. From that time 
forward Elmer assumed a sort of guardianship over him and 
maintained that sense of obligation up to the day of Charlie's 
death. At an early age he began to evidence a proclivity for 
military studies and employments by exhibiting a preference 
for books dealing with war and battles; when but nine years 
of age he drew with wagon-paints on one side of a window 
shade a picture of General Washington and staff, and on the 
reverse side one of General Jackson and staff. A natural 
aptitude for sketching was further developed as he grew 
older and was of practical help to him in his military occupa- 
tions. Many of his sketches are still preserved and cherished. 
After he had spent a year as a clerk in the employ of a Mr. 
DeGroff, who kept a general store at Malta, the family 
moved to Mechaniesville. 

The ambition which Elmer had cherished of entering 
West Point Military Academy might have been realized had 
there been at Mechanicsville educational advantages whereby 
he could have gained the proper preparation, but the village, 
then a place of about 800 inhabitants, had nothing higher 
than district schools, and his father had not the means to send 
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him to an academy. He attended the school located on North 
Main Street, a brick building still standing and converted 
into an attractive residence. Mr. Ellsworth’s trade seems 
not to have afforded him a sufficient income, for he adopted 
various makeshifts in order to provide for his family, such as 
peddling oysters, netting pigeons, and other like employ- 
ments. Elmer was sometimes sneered at by his companions 
on account of his father’s poverty and one day he whipped 
a boy soundly who had called him, “oyster-keg.” 

All this made a deep wound in the proud and sensitive 
heart of the boy, and throughout his career, in his letters and 
diary, may still be read the ever-recurring refrain of his desire 
to remove his parents from lives of grinding toil and carking 
care. This absorbing thought had been observed by President 
Lincoln and was mentioned in his letter to Colonel Ells- 
worth’s bereaved parents as “conclusive of his good heart.” 
But Elmer had the great privilege while living in Mechanics- 
ville of organizing and having under him a military company: 
the Black Plumed Riflemen, of Stillwater, an historic village 
three miles above Mechanicsville. At this time, although but 
fifteen, short and slight of build, he would go through the 
manual of arms with the heavy muskets of those days with 
wonderful ease and rapidity. Throughout his life he was ever 
of a strong, virile constitution; quick, active, alert, he became 
in after years an accurate shot and a fine swordsman. Illus- 
trative of his strength and agility and as exhibiting his quali- 
fication to lead others in performing startling feats, it is still 
told in Mechanicsville that one day a clerk in Hatfield’s store 
(now the Mead Building) having heard a commotion in the 
second story, upon investigation, found that Ellsworth and 
the Black Plumed Riflemen had ascended there on a “human 
ladder”; the last ones were pulled up through the doorway 
from the sidewalk. Though Mechanicsville has grown to be 
a place of more than 8,000 population, the older parts of the 
town remain very much as when Ellsworth paraded the streets 
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with his riflemen. The old home, a pleasant dwelling on 
Ellsworth Street in the southern part of the place, still stands 
amid surroundings practically unchanged. The premises 
front on the embankment of the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road; in the rear flows the now abandoned section of the 
Champlain Canal. Just south of the home and on the rise 
of ground is the residence of Robert Sears, deceased, who 
was an intimate friend of the family and who accompanied 
the stricken parents to New York to meet the remains of 
their son. Elmer was a welcome visitor here, where he and 
his companion, Charles Sears, had many a happy romp in 
the fields about the homestead. It is needless to say that 
the remembrance of Colonel Ellsworth is still a sacred one 
in the Sears family and that his memorials are cherished in 
the white mansion on the hill where he was gladly entertained 
and duly appreciated; for even at this early age it was evident 
that he was a lad of superior parts. Certain of the citizens 
have suggested changing the name of the place to “Ells- 
worth” and erecting a fitting monument in the midst of the 
city, a commendable proposal, though there are already nine 
villages named Ellsworth in as many states of the country, 
and notwithstanding that a noble granite memorial to his 
memory, unveiled with elaborate and impressive ceremonies 
on May 27, 1874, stands in the Mechanicsville cemetery. 
Elmer’s stay in Mechanicsville did not embrace above a 
year or more, and after having had considerable success in 
selling papers on the railway trains, he secured the consent 
of his father to leave home and try to make his own way 
in the world. He, therefore, in 1852, secured employment 
as a clerk in the store of Corliss & House, Troy, dealers in 
linen goods, where he remained about a year. The career of 
Ellsworth from now on to 1858 is difficult to follow in detail 
on account of the as yet scarcity of data from which to con- 
struct a satisfactory narrative. It is known, however, that 
from the time he left Mechanicsville to the hour of his death, 
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his life, though in its last two years astonishingly prominent 
and in point of honorable fame highly successful, was 
throughout an experience of almost unremitting hardship 
and poverty; a beating about from one employment to 
another; a weary history of uncongenial labor and foiled 
ambition. It is probable that he was, to use his own words, 
endeavoring to “make a bold push for fortune,” that he might 
quickly relieve his parents of that toil and privation, the 
remembrance of which seems to have burned into his soul to 
remain smarting there through the long years. Perhaps it 
would be charity to allow the mantle of forgetfulness to re- 
main upon this period of unrequited effort, though from the 
glimpses we have in it of Ellsworth he is smiling and cheerful 
through it all, ever maintaining the most scrupulous honor and 
unblemished character. But the American people will desire 
the uncovering of every detail of the life of this remarkable 
young genius and martyr, whose very gifts of mind and heart, 
like those of many another, made him the prey of fortune. 

On August 2, 1917, there appeared in the T'elegraph- 
Courier of Kenosha, Wisconsin, a letter from Charles H. 
Goffe, a former resident of the city, and among his reminis- 
cences of Kenosha is the following concerning Ellsworth in 
the summer of 1853, Elmer being then sixteen years old. I 
have nothing with which to corroborate Mr. Goffe’s state- 
ment, but as it has the impress of truth and corresponds, 
though in an exaggerated manner, with what I have learned 
of Ellsworth’s traits of character, I am disposed to give it 
acceptance. It is my opinion that, having saved a sum of 
money from his salary as a clerk in Troy, he resolved to “plod 
along” no further but to “make a bold push for fortune” 
in the West, and endeavor to find by prospecting a more 
promising field. Mr. Goffe writes: 

“There was also boarding at Mrs. Bell’s at this time, a 
young man of handsome features and fastidious ways, ac- 
centuated by a repelling hauteur and exclusiveness, so often 
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found peculiar to genius. His associates were few and his 
disposition was not calculated to make intimates of those he 
came in contact with. No one seemed able to penetrate the 
mystery of his personality and yet there was something about 
the youth which arrested the attention of all. But he was 
a obsessed with a penchant or habit born perhaps of idle vanity 
of writing (or scribbling) his name in a bold, flowing, and not 
ungraceful hand, upon every scrap of paper, on the weather- 
boards of the house, and on gate and fence posts, a name 
which a few years later was on every tongue, flashed in the 
headlines of the daily press, and stamped in deathless lines 
upon the history of his country—the name of Elmer E. Ells- 
worth, . . . Inthe fall of 1853, when the Kenosha High 
School opened for the winter term under Professor DeWolff, 
Mr. Ellsworth attended for a while, but was not satisfied 
with school life, and suddenly dropped out of view and was 
be for a time forgotten.” 

Mr. Goffe says that when, two years later, he went to 
Muskegon, across the lake in Michigan, he learned that Ells- 
worth had associated with and been adopted by the Ottawa 
Indians who dwelt in those parts. After describing how he 
had been created a chief among them, made the recipient of 
high honors, and adorned with unique and gaudy apparel, 
| Mr. Goffe continues: 

“But, alas, when the novelty of barbaric glory and dis- 
play had become stale, and the craving for other conquests 
and other scenes, and perhaps dreams of awaiting glories 
> had disturbed his vision, this eccentric child of genius sud- 
denly disappeared from his tribe and had gone no one could 
tell where. His people waited long, but he returned no more, 
and the red-skinned maidens of the tamarack swamps waited 
and sighed in vain for the handsome young chief on whom 
they had doted, and for whom they had hoped and dreamed. 
And the seasons came and passed, and the moons had filled 
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their horns many times only to wane and the white chief 
came no more.” 

As stated before, it is probable that Ellsworth visited 
Kenosha and it is likely, too, that on his way home he stopped 
at Muskegon and was with the Indians for a brief period, 
but that he remained there a year or more, as Mr. Goffe 
was told, or that he made any extended stay among the Red- 
skins is highly improbable, though I realize that in expressing 
this opinion I am throwing ashes on what purports to be a 
romantic episode. 

Returning to Mechanicsville and casting about for em- 
ployment, Ellsworth recalled that in one of his trips between 
Troy and his home he had met on the train a gentleman from 
New York who, evidently attracted by his intelligent and 
prepossessing appearance, drew him into conversation and 
impressed himself favorably on the youth’s mind and memory. 
Thinking that this transient friend might help him, he 
inserted a “personal” in the New York Herald which in due 
time brought a letter from the gentleman, who proved to 
be a drygoods merchant, and after a preparatory corres- 
pondence Ellsworth was made a clerk in his store. This was 
in 1853, the year of his visit to the West and Kenosha. 

Concerning the two years that he spent in New York 
I have been able to secure but fragmentary and disconnected 
data. He remained but half of this period in the employ of 
the merchant referred to and when, in 1855, he went to Chi- 
cago, he did so in company with a party of engineers by 
whom he had been employed in improving the channel at 
Hellgate, not far from New York. This work was carried 
on by the aid of divers who deposited the explosive on the 
surface of the rock and this being fired by electricity and 
confined somewhat by the weight of water effected con- 
siderable execution. Just what part Ellsworth played in 
this work or how long he was engaged in it is not known. 
While in New York he was afforded. an opportunity of 
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DRAWING MADE BY COLONEL ELLSWORTH 
Reproduced from the original in the Wisconsin Historical Library 
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acquiring a better knowledge of military tactics through the 
drills of the Seventh Regiment, which he attended on every 
available occasion. 

He was eighteen years of age when, with his brother, he 
went to Chicago, hoping to make better progress in provid- 
ing means for the ease, security, and happiness of their 
parents. For, while yet a little boy in Malta, having been 
pained by the cruel words of a companion who had sneeringly 
remarked that his mother wore “patched shoes,” he had told 
her that he would some day earn a lot of money so that she 
would be a lady as well as the best and “ride in a carriage.” 
This ambition for his mother, that she might “ride in a car- 
riage,’ was referred to hopefully in a lette: dated Madison, 
Wisconsin, November 15, 1858. ‘Though his brother, after 
remaining but a brief season in Chicago, seems to have given 
up the battle and returned home, Elmer held on and through 
the most discouraging experiences persevered and at last 
achieved a success which repaid him for all his suffering and 
humiliation. 

Not long after his arrival in Chicago he engaged himself 
as a clerk to Arthur F. Devereux, of Salem, Massachusetts, 
who was in the patent soliciting business and who later be- 

‘ame an Officer in the Eighth Massachusetts Regiment. Ells- 
worth after a time became a partner with Mr. Devereux and 
the firm enjoyed prosperity when, through the defalcation 
of one whom they trusted, everything was lost and Elmer 
found himself without a dollar struggling again for the bare 
necessities of life. ‘Three years had been passed in this busi- 
ness, as appears from Ellsworth’s own words. He writes: 
“Tn an evil hour I placed confidence in an infernal scoundrel, 
was robbed of everything in a moment, saw the reward of 
three years’ toil fade from my eyes when about to grasp it.” 

The occurrence of this catastrophe brings Ellsworth’s 
career down to 1858, he then being of the age of twenty-one. 
Connected with the business of a patent solicitor are certain 
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legal aspects that require attention, and having in this way 
in a manner been introduced to the law, he determined to 
prepare himself for the full practice of that profession. He 
therefore entered the law office of Mr. J. E. Cone as a student. 
The remuneration he received for copying legal papers was 
wholly inadequate; for a time he slept on the floor of the office, 
and suffered, not infrequently, the pangs of hunger. During 
these months of hard study, drudgery of copying, and abject 
poverty, he retained his interest in military affairs, though 
he had no active part in them for the reason that he could 
not afford the expense of belonging to a company. How- 
ever, he joined a gymnasium and made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Charles A. DeVilliers, who was an instructor in fencing, 
evidently in that institution. Dr. DeVilliers was destined 
to play an important part in the military education and career 
of Ellsworth, for he revived in him his ardent martial spirit 
and encouraged him in his desire to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the French Zouave system of tactics and uni- 
form with a view to introducing them into this country. 
DeVilliers was competent for this purpose, having served 
with a French Zouave regiment in the Crimean War and was 
familiar with all the details of their drill and equipment. The 
name and system were derived by the French in 1830 from 
the members of a mountain tribe of Algeria, (Arab., Zwawa) 
who, arrayed in oriental costume, wide trousers, fez, and loose 
jacket, were in their rapidity of movement and ferocity of 
courage famed as fighters. Ellsworth, of a romantic nature 
and a lover of the novel and dramatic, was attracted by this 
now famous and spectacular system, and sent to France for 
books fully explaining it and set himself to acquire the 
language that he might read them. In the meantime, with 
Scott’s and Hardee’s books of tactics open before him, he 
perfected himself in the manual of arms, not hesitating to 
introduce improvements of his own where they seemed desira- 
ble, his endeavor being to bring ease, grace, and celerity into 
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every movement. Under DeVillier’s instruction he became 
the best fencer in Chicago, while his “lightning drill” at- 
tracted attention as he exhibited it in the gymnasium. 

His reputation having reached as far as Rockford, Illi- 
nois, he was engaged in the summer of 1858 to drill the Rock- 
ford City Grays, a company that had been organized two 
years earlier. The corps made good progress and in Septem- 
ber went into camp on the fairgrounds, remaining four days, 
during which time military companies from Elgin, Freeport, 
and Chicago visited the encampment. During his stay at 
Rockford Ellsworth made the acquaintance of Miss Carrie 
Spafford, to whom he became engaged, and for whom to 
the day of his death he cherished the highest regard and the 
deepest affection. Her father, Mr. Charles H. Spafford, 
was one of the pioneers and a leading citizen of the place 
and with his family was attached to Ellsworth and befriended 
him more, perhaps, than any others outside of his immediate 
relatives. In his last letter to Miss Spafford he refers to her 
parents as “father and mother.” Mrs. Charles H. Godfrey, 
a sister of Miss Spafford, still resides at Rockford and oc- 
cupies the dwelling where Colonel Ellsworth visited the 
family in 1858, and though she has no remembrance of him 
she cherishes the honor that her Christian name, Eugenia, 
was by him proposed for her to the family when he fondled 
her on his knee. Miss Carrie Spafford married Charles S. 
Brett, both of whom with their only son are deceased, Mrs. 
Brett having died in 1911 at the old home where the Colonel 
visited her. Not only did Ellsworth win the friendship and 
regard of the Spafford family, but his cordial manners and 
magnetic personality made him a marked individuality and 
a popular hero throughout the town. 

In the following month of October Ellsworth went to 
Madison, Wisconsin, and was employed there in drilling the 
Governor’s Guard, a military company organized in Feb- 
ruary of that year and made up of the leading young 
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men of the place. It is on record that on October 15, 
1858, he was elected commandant of the Guard and began 
drilling the company, which at the beginning numbered 
twenty-five men, three evenings in each week. There is noth- 
ing to indicate how long he remained at Madison, though a 
letter to his mother, already referred to, bears date, “Capitol 
House, Madison, Wis., Nov. 15th, 1858,” and it is probable 
that he was with the Governor’s Guard in its parade of 
December 26 following, concerning which a Madison news- 
paper says, “They appear much improved in a military 
point.” The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has in 
its archives several interesting memorials of Ellsworth’s 
sojourn in Madison. There is some evidence that he drilled 
a company in Springfield, Lllinois, at about this period, but 
the statements are so indefinite and inconclusive that I have 
refrained from giving them as facts. In a study of this kind 
it is necessary carefully to compare, weigh, and sift all the 
materials of information. 

A definite landmark in the life of Ellsworth is his diary, 
commenced on his twenty-second birthday, April 11, 1859, 
and continued for a brief period.” This was in the spring 
following his agreeable and successful military employment 
at Rockford and Madison, but from which he seems to have 
derived no considerable emolument, for the entries in his diary 
relate experiences of his struggle with poverty. Concern- 
ing the purpose of the journal, he says: “I do this because 
it seems pleasant to be able to look back upon our past lives 
and note the gradual change in our sentiments and views 
of life; and because my life has been and bids fair to be such 

? Elisworth’s diary has disappeared from view and there is a report which 
bears considerable evidence of being accurate that it was destroyed in later 
years by Ellsworth’s parents. However this may be, it was given, upon his death, 
to Corporal Brownell, who had killed Jackson, his assassin. John Hay seems to 
have had access to it at one time, for in an article by him in McClure’s Magazine, 
VI, 354, many citations from the diary are given. Prior to this, an unidentified 
writer in the Chicago Times of October 28, 1883, and in the National Tribune 


of October 15, 1885 cites so extensively from Ellsworth’s diary as to render it 
probable that he had possession of it either at that or at some prior time. 
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a jumble of strange incidents that, should I become any- 
body or anything, this will be useful as a means of showing 
how much suffering and temptation a man may undergo and 
still keep clear of despair and vice.” ‘These pages afford an 
intimate view of his character and one which can be obtained 
from no other source; for they are even more personal and 
confidential than his letters to the members of his own family. 
They tell in easy, fluent style of his poverty, temptations, 
dawning success, meditations, and laborious study of the law 
in the office of Mr. Cone, to which he had returned after his 
engagement had expired in Madison. 

Among the earlier entries in the diary is the account of his 
election on April 29, 1859, as commandant of the United 
States Zouave Cadets, of Chicago, a company superseding 
the National Guard Cadets, instituted three years previous, 
which company had become practically defunct. On abandon- 
ing the old name and armory the Zouaves made their quar- 
ters in the Garrett Block on ground now occupied by Central 
Music Hall. The drill and discipline of the corps grew to 
be more exacting and severe probably, than that to which 
any military company was ever subjected, for Ellsworth’s 
aim was to improve the men “morally as well as physically” 
and “to place the company in a position second to none in 
the United States.” The rules adopted and rigidly enforced 
proscribed drinking or even entering, without a valid excuse, 
a barroom, forbade visiting houses of vulgar resort, and 
gambling rooms, and prohibited the playing of billiards in 
public places. Ellsworth, himself, all his life was very 
abstemious; in a letter to his brother in 1858, he writes: “‘I 
don’t use tobacco in any shape whatever; I drink neither tea 
or coffee.” Running all through his career is the unmistaka- 
ble evidence, especially visible in his private papers, that he 
was above all a moral champion: that his ethical principles 
overshadowed and governed his military ambitions. The 
proficiency of a cadet was no recommendation to his leniency ; 
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if he transgressed the rules, he must go: twelve of his best 
drilled men were expelled at one time for drinking; but such 
was his influence over his command that as they dwindled 
away there was never a stampede, even under the laborious 
drills and the prohibitory discipline. 

On the Fourth of July Ellsworth, having had the cadets 
in training but little more than two months, gave a public 
drill in front of the Tremont House and at once won the 
admiration of hostile critics, who pronounced the exhibition 
unrivaled outside West Point. This success was all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that Ellsworth had acquired 
his military knowledge entirely from self-instruction, never 
having been a member of a company when he began the oc- 
cupation of drillmaster. Moreover, he was still very poor, 
subsisting part of the time on nothing better than crackers; 
but he could write proudly in his diary on the night of the 
Fourth: “Victory, and thank God!’ 

At Chicago on September 15 of the same year, at the 
seventh annual fair of the National Agricultural Society, 
Ellsworth with his Zouaves won a stand of colors valued at 
$500, which had been offered as a prize in a competitive drill. 
Owing to the fact that only one other company drilled for 
the award, though the contest had been open to any militia 
company in the country, great dissatisfaction prevailed 
throughout the East and South that the Zouaves should under 
the circumstances be accorded such a distinction. The old 
military companies of the eastern cities scorned the preten- 
tions of the “prairie boys,” and ridiculed the idea of their 
being able to compete successfully with themselves. For 
Ellsworth had added fuel to the fire by challenging any 
company in the United States or Canada to drill for the 
champion colors, offering to pay their expenses to and from 
Chicago and stating that, starting on the following twentieth 
of June, the Zouaves would visit the leading cities of the 
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country for the purpose of meeting those companies which 
had not found it convenient to come to Chicago. 

The discipline and drill, beginning early in February, 
became more exacting than ever, as it was felt by the company 
that in order to retain the colors the orders of the commandant 
must be scrupulously observed. Ellsworth told them that 
“everything except business and the company must be sacri- 
ficed” and that till the date set for the departure, drills must 
be held every evening, except Sunday, from seven to eleven 
o'clock. Associated with the drill, which was practiced with 
knapsacks weighing twenty-three pounds, were strenuous 
athletic exercises, while through the month of June the men 
slept on the floor of the armory wrapped in their blankets. 
The start was postponed from June 20 to July 2, owing to 
the death from smallpox of Ellsworth’s brother, who was a 
member of the company. This bereavement was a hard stroke 
for the commandant, who was already burdened with the care 
and discipline of the company and anxiety for the results. 
It was estimated that five weeks would be consumed in the 
tour and that the expenditures would approximate $7,000, 
but the funds were far from being raised when the day of 
departure arrived. Moreover, the company’s goods and 
chattels were attached by certain ex-members who had loaned 
it money and who were now smarting from the effects of 
Ellsworth’s severe discipline; but this difficulty was quickly 
relieved by the generosity of Chicago citizens. 


The last reunion of Ellsworth’s Chicago Zouaves was held 
at the Wellington Hotel, Chicago, in November, 1910, at 
which eight members were present; five absentees were known 
to be living at that time. I have recently corresponded with 
Mr. J. M. DeWitt of New York, who is actively engaged 
in practical affairs, with Mr. Frank E. Yates of Chicago, 
and, through his family, with Mr. J. A. Clybourn, of the 
same city, who is in very poor health. This band of men, 
sifted out by Ellsworth and tried by the fire of his rigorous 
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discipline and training, not only achieved the reputation of 
being perhaps the most perfectly drilled military company 
in history, but held important places in the army during the 
Civil War and multiplied the instructions and _ principles 
which they had derived from their commandant. 

The Chicago Historical Society has in its Ellsworth col- 
lection a crayon sketch drawn by him and evidently designed 
to serve as copy for the printer in preparing memorials of 
the tour, to be presented to the members of the company. 
Upon it are inscribed in consecutive order the names of the 
cities visited and the military organizations by whom the 
Zouaves were escorted and entertained, though the dates do 
not appear in all cases. The itinerary follows: 

Chicago, July 2, 1860; Adrian, Mich., July 3 and 4; 
Detroit, July 5; Cleveland, July 6 and 7; Niagara Falls, 
Sunday; Rochester, July —; Syracuse, July —; Utica, July 
—; Troy, July 12; Albany, July 18; New York, July 14, 
15, 16, —, 18, 19, 20; Boston, July 21, 22, 23, 25; Charles- 
town, Mass., July 24; Salem, July —; West Point, July 26, 
27; Philadelphia, July 28; Baltimore, Aug. —; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mount Vernon, Aug. —; Pittsburgh, Aug. —; 
Cincinnati, Aug. —; St. Louis, Aug. —; Springfield, Aug. 
—; Chicago, Aug. 15. 

The Zouaves were accompanied throughout their tour by 
a band of eighteen pieces, the Light Guard Band of Chicago; 
but though the company went forth with fine melody and 
unique and brilliant uniforms, they were hardy soldiers with 
bronzed faces and wiry, agile frames, who lived abstemiously 
and slept each night on the floor of their quarters. Tempta- 
tions to indulge in wines and liquors were before them daily, 
but they resolutely turned away to take up the arduous work 
of their program. They were very young and somewhat 
undersized; by no means a stalwart array, as might be ex- 
pected; but the wonderful precision, celerity, and grace of 
their drill and evolutions astonished and thrilled every town 
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they visited, and the accounts of their marvelous proficiency, 
telegraphed ahead, aroused widespread curiosity and brought 
great crowds to observe them wherever they went. Though 
the tour was made for the purpose of inviting competition, 
not a company ventured to face them, all cheerfully accord- 
ing them the palm of superiority. 

The period in which the tour was made could not have 
been more opportune; a critical presidential election was on, 
with Abraham Lincoln heading the Republican party which 
stood for the nonextension of slavery, and with the avowal 
rife in the South that, should he be elected, war would ensue. 
Thus, the people were disposed to look with interest and 
enthusiasm upon military demonstrations. Ellsworth’s ex- 
perience was not, however, entirely without anxiety, owing 
to the lack of funds, which, until New York City was reached, 
was a source of worry; but at this point and in Boston large 
amounts were derived from exhibition drills given before im- 
mense audiences, and henceforward no difficulty was experi- 
enced on this score. ‘The company reached Chicago on 
Tuesday, August 15, was accorded an ovation irrespective of 
party affiliations, and escorted to the accompaniment of pyro- 
technics and a torch-light procession, to the “Wigwam” where 
Lincoln had been nominated, which was filled with more than 
10,000 people. Mayor Wentworth gave a congratulatory 
address which was briefly responded to by Captain Ellsworth, 
after which, it now being midnight, the company was ban- 
queted at the Briggs House. 

Not long after this triumphant return Ellsworth resigned 
his commission and the company disbanded. Its career hav- 
ing been brilliant, though brief, it was better, it seemed to 
him, that the organization should dissolve rather than de- 
teriorate under less rigorous discipline. Ellsworth, without 
delay, seeming to realize that armed strife was at hand, 
organized a regiment of Zouaves in northern Illinois, officered 
it with men from his old company, and presented the force 
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to Governor Yates to direct as he might deem expedient. 
Having become acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, he now entered 
his law office, not so much to pursue his somewhat neglected 
law studies as to promote a scheme which he was evolving 
of reorganizing the militia of Illinois and eventually .of the 
whole country: to unify and bring the entire system more 
completely under the control of a central authority. Here 
begins to be manifest a wide grasp and a broad vision for 
which Ellsworth has never been given credit. To enjoy a 
reputation as a successful drillmaster and to control efficiently 
a company of fifty men was but the rudiment of his ambi- 
tion and capacity; his mind went out firmly and sanely to 
broad fields, and he impressed his ideas upon Mr. Lincoln, 
who sought to give him an opportunity at the national capital 
to work out and put in operation these desirable measures. 
A start was attempted in a bill dictated by Ellsworth and 
introduced in the Illinois legislature while he was in Spring- 
field, but though it was successful in the House, it failed in 
the Senate through causes other than a lack of merit. 
During the autumn, Ellsworth employed himself on the 
stump, speaking for the Republican candidates, and ex- 
hibited decided gifts as an orator; a fine voice and presence, 
abundant humor and fluent expression gained him a ready 
hearing. In the meantime he had resumed his legal studies 
and later, passing a satisfactory examination, was admitted 
to the bar a few weeks before Mr. Lincoln started on his 
journey to Washington. The president-elect had invited 
Ellsworth to accompany him on the trip in the capacity of 
an officer to safeguard him by superintending the disposi- 
tion of the crowds that everywhere met him. Arriving at 
the capital he was incapacitated with the measles, but when, 
on his twenty-fourth birthday, April 11, 1861, Fort Sumter 
was summoned to surrender, he soon shook off the lethargy 
of his convalescence, resigned his lieutenant’s commission, 
borrowed what money John Hay had at his disposal, and 
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started for New York, resolved to raise a regiment for the 
service. In this he was promptly successful among the fire- 
men of the city and in a remarkably brief space, at the head 
of the Eleventh New York Volunteer Infantry, was on May 
7 mustered into the service in front of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and in the presence of President Lincoln. For a few 
days the regiment was quartered in the Capitol building, but 
as the command was acquiring a tendency to disregard the 
proprieties of the service, Colonel Ellsworth secured for it 
a camp on the south side of the east branch of the Potomac, 
on the high ground in the vicinity of the Insane Asylum, 
believing that here he would have the men under better con- 
trol. An interesting, and to the Fire Zouaves a compli- 
mentary, event occurred while the regiment was in Wash- 
ington. Willard’s Hotel having taken fire, Ellsworth and 
his men after vigorous efforts quenched the flames and saved 
the building, much to the gratification of Mr. Willard, who 
entertained them at breakfast and gave Colonel Ellsworth 
a purse of $500 to employ for the benefit of the regiment. 
This money the Colonel turned over to the committee that 
organized and equipped the Fire Zouaves, and it was eventu- 
ally divided equally and applied toward the erection of monu- 
ments for Ellsworth and his successor, Colonel Farnham, 
who died of wounds sustained at the first battle of Bull Run. 

On the evening of Thursday, May 23, the regiment was 
ordered to be ready to move at a moment’s notice, and at 
2 o'clock a. Mm. of the twenty-fourth marched from its camp 
and boarded the steamers James Guy and Mount Vernon. 
In the bustle and stress incident to the departure, the busy 
Colonel found time to write two remarkable letters: one to 
his parents, the other to Miss Spafford, his fiancée. They 
breathe a presentiment of death and were found (at least the 
former, and I think the latter) upon his body. The letter 
addressed to Miss Spafford has not appeared before in print 
and has been read by but a limited number of persons. Colo- 
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nel Ellsworth’s last act before leaving his tent was to look 
at her portrait and place it in his bosom.° 


My dear Father and Mother: The Regiment is ordered to move across 
the river tonight. We have no means of knowing what reception we are 
to meet with. I am inclined to the opinion that our entrance to the City 
of Alexandria will be hotly contested, as I am just informed that a large 
force have arrived there today. Should this happen, my dear parents, 
it may be my lot to be injured in some manner. Whatever may happen, 
cherish the consolation that I was engaged in the performance of a sacred 
duty; and tonight, thinking over the probabilities of tomorrow, and the 
occurrences of the past, I am perfectly content to accept whatever my 
fortune may be, confident that He who noteth even the fall of a sparrow 
will have some purpose even in the fate of one like me. 

My darling and ever-loved parents, good-bye. God bless, protect 
and care for you. Emer. 


My own darling Kitty. My Regiment is ordered to cross the river 
& move on Alexandria within six hours. We may meet with a warm 
reception & my darling among so many careless fellows one is somewhat 
likely to be hit. 

If anything should happen—Darling just accept this assurance, the 
only thing I can leave you—The highest happiness I looked for on earth 
was a union with you—You have more than realised the hopes I formed 
regarding your advancement—And I believe I love you with all the ardor 
I am capable of—You know my darling any attempt of mine to convey 
an adequate expression of my feelings must be simply futile—God bless 
you, as you deserve and grant you a happy & usefull life & us a union 
hereafter. Truly your own, Elmer. 

P. S. : 

Give my love to mother & father (such they truly were to me) and 
thank them again for all their kindness to me—I regret I can make no 
better return for it—Again Good bye. God bless you my own darling. 


ELMER. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night and the bayonets of 


the troops could be seen glittering as they crossed the Long 
and Georgetown bridges for the invasion of Virginia. The 


*The letter to Miss Spafford is owned by her sister, Mrs. Charles H. God- 
frey, of Rockford. The letter to Ellsworth’s parents has been published in 
photographic reproduction in the Photographic History of the Civil War, edited 
by Francis T. Miller (New York, 1911, 10 vols.), I, 351. 
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regiment arrived at Alexandria, seven miles below, at sunrise, 
disembarked unopposed, formed near the wharf, and Colonel 
Ellsworth with a squad of men from Company “A” started 
at “double quick” into the city, intending to seize the tele- 
graph office and dispatches. Observing the Confederate flag 
flying from the roof of the Marshall House, he sent a sergeant 
with an order for Company “A” to come up at once. It was 
evidently his purpose to detail the company to remove the 
flag, for he then passed on; but, as if reconsidering, turned 
and entered the hotel. It should be stated here that the regi- 
ment had come to Alexandria under embarrassing circum- 
stances; for not only had certain of the citizens expressed a 
desire that they should not be sent to the town, but General 
Mansfield, commanding at Washington, had threatened to 
muster them out of the service should they not conduct them- 
selves in an orderly manner. This partially explains Colone! 
Ellsworth’s desire to obtain the flag without delay, fearing 
that it might enrage the men and lead to acts of vandalisia. 
On the other hand, it is affirmed that before he left New York 
with his regiment, he remarked that “he would bring to the 
city the first secession flag he might encounter,” and that “he 
would not order any of his men to go where he would not 
go himself.” Just what was in the young colonel’s mind will 
never be known; probably a variety of motives impelled him 
to the act. He knew that the city of Washington would be 
looking for the lowering of the “bastard flag,” which for days 
had been flaunted as an insult and challenge to the capital 
city. President Lincoln at that very moment might be look- 
ing anxiously from the windows of the White House for its 
disappearance! 

The Marshall House is an old landmark of Alexandria, 
constructed of brick and three stories high; it was famous as 
having entertained Washington. The flag was flying from 
a staff about twenty-five feet in length, attached to the frame 
of a rear dormer window, and was reached by ascending to 
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the attic by a stairway which had a landing and turn at the 
middle. Colonel Ellsworth and his party, having left guards 
at proper intervals, secured the flag, and were coming down 
from the attic, when Corporal Francis E. Brownell, who 
was ahead, observed a man with a gun, who proved to be 
James W. Jackson, proprietor of the house, standing at the 
foot of the stairs. He immediately sprang below, and struck 
down the weapon but before he could prevent him Jackson 
raised his gun, a double-barrel shotgun, and fired at Colonel 
Ellsworth, who had come onto the middle landing and taken 
a step or two down, the charge entering his left breast. The 
Colonel cried “My God!” and plunged headlong to the floor 
below, uttering soon after but a low moan. He fell near the 
room that had been occupied by Washington, and the medal 
he wore, inscribed, ““Non nobis, sed pro patria,” was wet with 
his blood. Brownell with great coolness and rapidity of action 
took aim and firing struck Jackson in the middle of the face 
and as he reeled to fall plunged his sword bayonet through 
him, the assassin’s second shot flying harmlessly over Brown- 
ell’s head. A scene of confusion followed the double tragedy, 
heart-rending cries of agony, as Jackson’s wife bewailed her 
loss, resounded through the hotel, while the Zouaves, fear- 
ing that they were trapped in a nest of secessionists, posted 
themselves so as to command the corridors and ordered all 
guests into their rooms on peril of being shot down. Com- 
pany “A” soon arrived on the ground, however, and on a 
litter improvised out of muskets, the body of Ellsworth was 
borne to the river, placed on the James Guy, and conveyed 
immediately to Washington. 


Among the many tributes that were published in honor 
of Ellsworth, none were comparable to the beautiful words 
sent by President Lincoln to his parents. He wrote: 


‘This letter is in the collection of Judd Stewart. It was privately printed 
in facsimile, with appropriate editing by Frederick H. Meserve, by the Quill 
Club of New York in 1916. 
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“In the untimely loss of your noble son, our affliction here is scarcely 
less than your own. So much of promised usefulness to one’s country, 
and of bright hopes for one’s self and friends, have rarely been so 
suddenly darkened as in his fall. In size, in years, and in youthful ap- 
pearance, a boy only, his power to command men, was surpassingly great. 
This power, combined with a fine intellect, and indomitable energy, and 
a taste altogether military, constituted in him, as seemed to me, the best 
natural talent, in that department, I ever knew. And yet he was singu- 
larly modest and deferential in social intercourse. My acquaintance with 
him began less than two years ago; yet through the latter half of the 
intervening period, it was as intimate as the disparity of our ages, and 
my engrossing engagements, would permit. To me, he appeared to 
have no indulgences or pastimes; and I never heard him utter a profane 
or an intemperate word. What was conclusive of his good heart, he 
never forgot his parents. The honors he labored for so laudably, and, 
in the sad end, so gallantly gave his life, he meant for them, no less 


than for himself. 
“In the hope that it may be no intrusion upon the sacredness of your 


sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute to the memory of my 
young friend, and your brave and early fallen child. 
“May God give you the consolation which is beyond all earthly power. 


“Sincerely your friend in common affliction. A. Lincoun.” 


Importunate words throng me for expression, but they 
cannot be accommodated further; the rage and grief of the 
Fire Zouaves and their hardly-prevented purpose of burning 
the city of Alexandria; the universal sorrow and demonstra- 
tions of grief all along the funeral route from Washington 
to Mechanicsville. I would like to tell of my acquaintance 
with and reminiscences of Ellsworth’s parents, of how the 
government provided liberally for them, of how their son 
Elmer fulfilled in death the desire that he had been unable to 
accomplish in life: that his mother might “ride in a carriage.” 

The fame of Ellsworth is destined to live on and to 
increase, for he individualized those elements of character 
which are loved and admired by the race universally. There 
was a deep well of patriotism in his romantic, generous nature. 
informed and directed by a keen and comprehensive intellect. 
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Though his life is almost like a fairy tale, it is steadied and 
rationalized by deep thoughtfulness, filial affection, and un- 
affected piety. The far generations will linger reverently 
over that final word of love to his parents and will shed a 
tear as they read of his last look at the portrait of the bride 
of his heart and of his going out to die. Ellsworth will yet 
come to his own and be appreciated and valued and loved 


for what he was: one of the noblest, purest, and ablest patriots 
who ever died for his country. 


























WHERE IS THE GERMAN FATHERLAND? 


Seventy years ago the people of Wisconsin were deeply 
stirred over the issues connected with the framing of a con- 
stitution and admission to statehood. In the Wisconsin 
Banner, the first German newspaper in the state, was printed 
on March 20, 1847, a metrical argument of 168 lines in favor 
of “Die Constitution.” The recent posture of public affairs 
seems to render apposite the reprinting of a portion of this 
poem, which affords a fair idea of the attitude of Wisconsin 
Germans of the forties toward certain questions which the 
whirligig of time has again brought to the fore. We print 
the selection in the original German and in English transla- 
tion. For making the latter, acknowledgement is due Dr. 
Charles Giessing, of Princeton, formerly of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


“Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland? 

Wo Eide schwort ein Druck der Hand! 

Wo Treue hell vom Auge blitzt, 

Und Liebe warm im Herzen sitzt!”’ 
So sang ein Mann im Hochgefiihl der Kraft, 
Der hat kein Herz, den dieses Liigen straft. 
Was treibt den Deutschen iiber Land und Meere? 
Sagt, warum kampft er fiir die Union? 
Stirbt auf dem Feld des Ruhmes und der Ehre, 
Fiir Freiheit und fiir diese Nation? 
Braust nicht der Rhein, der freie deutsche Rhein? 
Was treibt ihn fort vom heimathlichen Herde? 
Stésst man ihn aus dem Vaterlande?—Nein! 
Dort, dort geht er einher mit krummem Riicken, 
Der Deutsche ist zur Langmuth so geneigt: 
Wer leben will, so heisst es, muss sich biicken. 
Halt’s Maul, ich will Ihn lehren, dass er [ Er] schweigt! 
In Fesseln wird der freie Geist gebunden, 
<r darf nicht reden, was er ausgedacht, 
Die Seele wird ihm aus dem Leib geschunden, 


a 
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Wenn sein beleidigtes Gefiihl erwacht. 

Man betet in Egypten heut’ger Tage 

Die Kiihe und die Zwiebeln an, 

Allein, bei Gott! den deutschen Mann, 

Den sehr Betrognen, treffe unsre Klage, 

Der sich so weit, so weit vergehen kann, 

Und stésst das Recht zuriick, das ihm gegeben 
Zu einem freien, selbstbewussten Leben. 


“Where is the German Fatherland? 

Where oaths are sworn by grasp of hand! 

Where loyalty gleams from the eye, 

And warm love makes the heart beat high.” 
Thus sang a man sure of his pow’r and youth, 
He has no heart who contradicts its truth. 

What drives the German over sea and land, 
What force is it that makes the Union dear, 
That on the battle-field he takes his stand 

To die for liberty, and for this nation here? 
Does not the Rhine, free German Rhine still roar, 
What drives him forth from hearth and home? 
Perchance he’s banished /—-Nevermore! 

In yonder land stooped o’er a crutch they walk 
(The Germans are too supple in their will), 
“Who wants to live,” they’re told, “bend to the yoke! 
Shut up! We'll teach you to be still!” 
Freedom of thought in chains is pent, 

One may not utter what he thinks,— 

His soul perforce is from his body rent, 

If pride, awakened, from oppression shrinks. 
In Egypt there are men so odd 

Who worship cows and onions—their belief. 
The German man, howe’er, stirs us to grief, 
(Deluded and deceived so oft, good God!) 

If he so far be blinded to relief 

As to reject this opportunity 

Of self-assertive life and free. 

















THE PAUL REVERE PRINT OF THE 
MASSACRE 


LovuIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


BOSTON 


The colony of Massachusetts had successfully resisted the 
enforcement of the Stamp Act, and had forced its repeal by 
the British Parliament. None the less its rebellious attitude 
brought a measure of punishment—the ministry decreed that 
four regiments should be quartered in Boston, which had 
hitherto been free from the obnoxious presence of a garrison. 
The coming of the troops was awaited with apprehension; the 
majority of the townspeople considered their presence as a 
personal affront. However, the soldiers were disembarked 
at the long wharf and marched to the Common without any 
hostile demonstration on the part of the populace. The 
soldiers soon settled in barracks and entered upon a period 
of dull inactivity, broken only by occasional clashes with the 
rougher elements of the town’s population. After a year 
had passed away two of the four regiments were withdrawn, 
leaving the Fourteenth and the Twenty-ninth, which, after 
the events of the massacre, were nicknamed the “Sam Adams 
regiments.” 

In the strained relations between the colonial authorities 
and the home government, the presence of the troops in 
Boston acted as a constant irritant. The ruder class of the 
town’s population, sailors, ropemakers, and apprentice lads, 
were imbued with the sentiments of the patriotic party, but 
lacked the restraint and self-control that marked its leaders. 
The soldiers became a constant butt for the rough witticisms 
of the lower town element; they were taunted with the 
epithets of “bloody-backs” and “lobsters” in derision of their 
uniform. They were constantly dared to fight, and con- 
tinually reminded of the restriction that forbade a movement 
of aggression without the orders of a civil magistrate. Sev- 
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eral times individual soldiers were provoked into fisticuff 
contests, and frequently came off second best in such encoun- 
ters with the town roughs. Upon the whole, the troops 
showed commendable restraint, and, in spite of the bad blood 
between them and the populace, for nearly two years no 
open clash took place. 

On the night of March 5, 1770, an incident occurred 
which, trivial in itself, led to momentous consequences. A 
guard stationed at the Custom House in King’s Square was 
set upon by a crowd of roughs, and assaulted with a volley 
of snowballs. Summoning assistance, the single soldier was 
reénforced by a squad of six under command of Captain 
Thomas Preston. The town crowd, instead of dispersing, 
continued its insults, while its number was constantly swelled 
by fresh recruits. During the excitement someone rang the 
town fire bell, and the surrounding populace poured into the 
square to witness the nonexistent conflagration. The restraint 
of the troops reached the breaking point. In the mélée an 
order to fire was believed to have been heard. The soldiers 
leveled their fusees and fired into the crowd, the first volley 
killing four bystanders and wounding several more. Aghast 
at the consequences of their act, the offending squad with- 
drew to the near-by barracks, leaving the “town-born” to 
bear away their dead and wounded. 

The excitement in the city grew apace throughout the 
hours of the night. The townspeople gathered in the streets, 
while as the news spread abroad hundreds flocked in from 
the countryside. The town committee met at once, and 
demanded of the governor that the troops be removed to the 
castle in the harbor. After much hesitation and parleying 
on the part of the authorities, the request was granted, and 
orders were reluctantly given to evacuate the city barracks. 
Preston and his firing squad were arrested and placed in the 
town gaol. The exasperation and resentment of the popu- 
lace threatened dire consequences. 
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On March 8 occurred the public funeral of the victims, 
and the passions of the townspeople were fanned to a still 
hotter flame; it was said that fifteen thousand people fol- 
lowed the four coffins to their last resting place, and that 
threats of vengeance were openly expressed. The trial for 
murder of Preston and the soldiers in the colony’s civil courts 
soon followed. Excitement against the accused ran high. 
Nevertheless, to the honor of Massachusetts the indicted were 
given a fair trial, while two of the colony’s ablest advocates, 
John Adams and Josiah Quincy, Jr., offered at the risk of 
their reputations and popularity to defend the accused. 
Under these circumstances Preston and all but two of the 
soldiers were acquitted. ‘The latter received a light sentence 
for manslaughter. 

In the meantime the town committee, fearing the adverse 
effect of this incident upon the British authorities, and dread- 
ing the probable misrepresentation of the facts before the 
British public, prepared a defense of the colony’s position 
which they published in a pamphlet entitled: A Short Narra- 
tive of the horrid Massacre in Boston, Perpetrated in the 
Evening of the Fifth Day of March, 1770. By Soldiers of 
the XXIXth Regiment; which with the XIVth Regiment 
Were then Quartered there: with some Observations on the 
state of things prior to that Catastrophe. Printed by Order 
of the Town of Boston, and Sold by Eprs and G11 in 
Queen-Street And T. & J. FLEeer in Cornhill, 1770. 

Attached to this pamphlet was a folded plate, which, 
according to an inscription in the lower right-hand corner 
was “Engraved Printed & Sold by Paut REVERE Boston.” 
Recently Mr. Frank J. Wilder, of Boston, a member of the 
State Historical Society, presented to its Library one of the 
early reproductions, now become rare, of this celebrated en- 
graving. The receipt of this interesting gift, which now 
hangs in the military history room of the Museum, has 
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directed attention to the history of the print, which proves 
to be of no less interest than is the print itself. 

Paul Revere, later so prominently associated with the first 
struggle of the Revolutionary War, was of Huguenot de- 
scent, a native of Boston, and had for some time served the 
colony as a gold- and silversmith. His first efforts at 
engraving were confined to silver plate; later he began to 
produce engravings drawn on copper plates and printed on 
paper. One of the earliest of these productions was a view 
of Boston showing the disembarkation of the troops. Revere 
was an ardent patriot, and in all probability formed one of 
the crowd of spectators in King Street Square when the sol- 
diers fired upon the populace. In the Boston Public Library 
is still preserved a sketch by his hand of the site of the massa- 
cre, with indications on the diagram showing where the vic- 
tims fell. This drawing was no doubt used during the trial 
of Captain Preston and his soldiers. 

Revere was likewise in close personal relations with Edes 
and Gill, the publishers of the exculpatory pamphlet, and he 
often prepared wood cuts for the paper they issued, the 
Boston Gazette and Country Journal. An interesting illus- 
tration of his work appears in the issue of this journal for 
March 12, 1770, where above the column devoted to an ac- 
count of the public funeral of the victims appear four minia- 
ture black coffins. That these were the work of Revere we 
learn from an old account book, found among his papers, 
wherein, under the entry for March 9, is a charge to Edes 
and Gill of six shillings for “Engraving 5 Coffings for Mas- 
sacre,’ while pinned to the page is a paper pattern the size 
and shape of the tiny coffins appearing in the newspaper. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin possesses a copy 
of this old journal, and there may be seen the heavily black- 
leaded page, on which mourning is displayed for the Boston 
dead, and the prints of the “coffings’” engraved by Revere, 
on each of which is cut a skull and crossbones over the initials 
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of the victim. On that of the youngest of the four appear 
the words: “Ae. 17,” with a scythe and hourglass indicative 
of his having been cut off in the flower of youth. On the 
same page with the account of the tragedy and the funeral 
occurs the following interesting letter from Captain Preston: 

Boston-Gaot, Monday, 12th March, 1770. 
Messieurs Epes & GILL, 

Permit me thro’ the Channel of your Paper, to return my Thanks 
in the most Publick Manner to the Inhabitants of this Town—who throw- 
ing aside all Party and Prejudice, have with the utmost Humanity and 
Freedom stept forth Advocates for Truth, in Defence of my injured 
Innocence, in the late unhappy Affair that happened on Monday Night 
last: And to assure them, that I shall ever have the highest Sense of the 
Justice they have done me, which will be ever gratefully remembered, by 

Their much obliged and most obedient humble Servant, 

Tuomas Preston. 

Let us now examine the picture which Paul Revere pre- 
pared to be presented, with the official pamphlet, to the view 
of the British public in order to affect its opinion of the action 
of the troops. The engraving is 814, by 9° inches in size, 
and is colored by hand in red, blue, green, and brown. In 
the background is the Boston town hall, now known as the 
“Old State House,” with its graceful clock-tower rising into 
a pale blue sky. At the upper left hand is a chubby, cheerful- 
looking crescent moon. The public square is framed on both 
sides by its enclosing buildings, over the portal of one of 
which, at the right, is the inscription “G R (for Georgius 
Rex) Custom House.” Higher still, along the entire facade 
of the building stretches the imaginary and ironical designa- 
tion “Butcher’s Hall.” 

In the foreground of the picture, and in front of the 
Custom House stands in a menacing attitude the file of sol- 
diers, very red of coats and black of boots. Each has his gun 
outstretched with its bayonet pointing to the crowd, while 
the clouds of smoke that roll around and behind the figures 
testify that the guns have just been discharged among the 
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unhappy bystanders. At the extreme right of the line of sol- 
diers stands Captain Preston with uplifted, menacing sword. 
Opposite the firing squad is the crowd of citizens, some of 
whom have fallen to the ground, or are being supported in 
the arms of their comrades. From the breasts and temples 
of the wounded streams of blood pour forth and dye the 
pavement roundabout. The crowd is in great agitation. One 
venturesome townsman lifts his hand as though he would push 
back an advancing bayonet. Another clasps his hands in 
horror to his breast. Some of the bystanders have turned as 
if to flee, but most of them are engaged in succoring their 
wounded comrades. One man in brown coat and green vest 
is being tenderly lifted by two friends; his head falls help- 
lessly to one side while a bright red jet of blood pours from 
his breast over the green waistcoat. One of the victims lies 
on his back, his head drawn up as if he were in agony, one 
hand clasps his breast, from a wound in which a crimson 
stream flows forth. The boy victim lies motionless on the 
ground, a pool of blood from his forehead dyeing the pave- 
ment near his head. In front of this whole group stands a 
composed, indifferent-looking dog, quite unmoved by the 
tragic scene behind him. The quaint costumes and stiff atti- 
tudes of the actors in the picture, the shapeless, ill-drawn legs 
of the soldiers, and the stolid, expressionless faces of the par- 
ticipants indicate that the engraver was a tyro in his art. To 
the observer, however, these defects in some measure enhance 
the interest of the picture and give it the charm peculiar to 
primitive productions. 

The inscriptions above and below the print add to its in- 
trinsic interest. The passionate appeal for sympathy for the 
slain made by these inscriptions indicates the depths of feel- 
ing aroused by the massacre. Across the top is printed, “The 
Bioopy Massacre perpetrated in King Street Boston on 
March 5th 1770 by a party of the 29t® Rre™.” Underneath 
the picture is the following remarkable effusion, probably 
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from the pen of Paul Revere himself, who frequently in- 
dulged in such attempts at literary effort: 

Unhappy Boston! See thy Sons deplore. 

Thy hallow’d Walks besmear’d with guiltless Gore. 

While faithless P n | Preston] and his savage Bands, 

With murd’rous Rancour stretch their bloody Hands; 


Like fierce Barbarians grinning o’er their Prey, 





Approve the Carnage, and enjoy the Day. 

If scalding drops from Rage from Anguish Wrung 
If speechless Sorrows lab’ring for a Tongue, 
Or if a weeping World can aught appease 

The plaintive Ghosts of Victims such as these; 
The Patriot’s copious Tears for each are shed, 
A glorious Tribute which embalms the Dead. 
But know Fate summons to that awful Goal 
Where Justice strips the Murd’rer of his Soul: 
Should venal C ts the scandal of the Land, 
Snatch the relentless Villain from her Hand, 
Keen Execrations on this Plate inscrib’d, 
Shall reach a JupGe who never can be brib’d. 





The unhappy Sufferers were Mess* Sam’ Gray, Sam’ Maverick, 
Jam’ CaLpweLi, Crispus Arrucks & Pat* Carr killed. Six wounded; 
two of them (Curist® Monk & Jonn Ciark) Mortally. 

Two hundred copies of the pamphlet were issued in the 
first edition, and for his work upon the plate the Revere 
papers tell us that the engraver received five pounds. A 
number of variants of the original plate appeared within a 
few months of its production. One was reduced in size to 
accompany an octavo edition of the pamphlet. This latter 
engraving was 41/4, by 6°% inches. It had no inscription at 
the top but underneath bore the following words: “The 
Massacre perpetrated in King Street on March 5“ 1770, in 
which Mess'* Sam! Gray, Sam! Maverick, James Caldwell, 
Crispus Attucks Patrick Carr were Killed, six others 
Wounded two of them Mortally.” The different propor- 
tions of this plate give to the picture more sky and fore- 
ground than the one we have described above. The second 
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edition of the pamphlet with the smaller engraving was re- 
printed without change in London by E. & C. Dilly and J. 
Almon in the same year that the Short Narrative appeared 
in Boston. 

Two other London editions of the pamphlet were issued 
the same year by the publishing firm of W. Bingley in New- 
gate Street. One of these has for its frontispiece an engrav- 
ing 814 by 12 inches in size, with the following inscription 
across the top: “The Fruits of Arbitrary Power; or the 
Bloody Massacre, Perpetrated in King Street, Boston by a 
Party of the X XIX Regt.” Underneath is printed Revere’s 
original poem, without the accompanying names of the vic- 
tims. On the left of the poem the following verse is sur- 
mounted by a skull and crossbones within a wreath: “How 
long shall they utter and speak hard things? And all the 
workers of iniquity boast themselves? They break in pieces 
thy people, O Lord, and afflict thine heritage. Ps. XCIV, 
4, 5.” On the right of the poem appears the design of a 
liberty cap in clouds from which issue forks of lightning and 
two broken swords. Underneath is printed, “They slay the 
widow and the stranger, and murder the fatherless. Yet they 
say, The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it. Ps. XCIV, 6,7.” Some of these prints have been 
found with only the two devices and without the scriptural 
quotations. 

Still one more print appeared in London in 1770 which 
shows marked variations from all those previously described. 
These were all variants of Revere’s original plate, and differ 
only in size, proportions, and inscriptions. The print which 
we now describe is so different in composition and so much 
better in execution that it would seem to be the work of an- 
other artist than Revere. Not only are the proportions of 
the picture changed, but the handling of the perspective is 
much better, the drawing of the figures, and the expression 
of the faces show the handiwork of a genuine artist. The 
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arrangement of the figures is the same, but the soldiers’ legs 
become quite possible members of their bodies, able to bear 
a man’s weight. The fallen figures lie in better and easier 
attitudes. The grouping of the crowd is less confused, and 
in the background appear the heads of two women wearing 
bonnets, that are not seen in the original Revere prints. 
Moreover, there is no dog in the foreground and no moon 
in the sky of this latter print. The question arises whether 
some other artist adapted Revere’s composition, materially 
improving it in so doing, or whether Revere himself secured 
his suggestions for his work from the author of this latte: 
print. This is answered by a letter found some years since 
among the Pelham-Copley papers in the British Public 
Record Office and printed by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in one of its recent volumes of Collections. 


Henry Pelham was a young half brother of the famous 
colonial artist Copley, and the original of the latter’s lovely 
picture, “The Boy with a Squirrel.” Young Pelham lived in 
a family of artists and himself early displayed considerable 
talent. He learned engraving from his father Peter Pelham, 
one of Boston’s earliest engravers. The following letter 
was written by the younger Pelham to Paul Revere: 


Thursday Morng. Boston, March 29, 1770. 
Sir, 

When I heard that you was cutting a plate of the late Murder, I 
thought it impossible, as I knew you was not capable of doing it unless 
you coppied it from mine and as I thought I had entrusted it in the hands 
of a person who had more regard to the dictates of Honour and Justice 
than to take the undue advantage you have done of the confidence and 
Trust I reposed in you. But I find I was mistaken, and after being at 
the great Trouble and Expence of making a design paying for paper, 
printing &c, find myself in the most ungenerous Manner deprived, not 
only of any proposed Advantage, but even of the expence I have been at, 
as truly as if you had plundered me on the highway. If you are insensible 


of the Dishonour you have brought on yourself by this Act, the World will 
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not be so. However, I leave you to reflect upon and consider of one of 
the most dishonorable Actions you could well be guilty of. 
H. Peruam. 


In the absence of any defense by Paul Revere, and in the 
presence of the better engraving made along the lines and 
with the same general arrangement as that claimed by Revere, 
it would seem that we must convict the latter of the plagiar- 
ism with which Pelham charged him. Some of the latter's 
prints were issued, since among his papers is the charge in 
March, 1770, of three pounds nine shillings by one Daniel 
Rea “To printing 575 of your Prints @ 12] Pr. Hund.” 
Pelham was a much abler artist than Revere; moreover, it 
should be noted that the latter prints upon his engraving only 
the words, “engraved, printed, and sold by Paul Revere,” all 
of which might have been the literal truth, had he utilized the 
design of the younger artist. None the less his appropriation 
without compensation of his young neighbor’s design is much 
to his discredit, and detracts from the interest and enjoyment 
with which we examine this most famous and interesting of 
Paul Revere’s engravings. 

The vogue for this picture of the massacre has been very 
great from the time of its first printing until the present. 
We have seen how many editions appeared in 1770. These 
spread rapidly throughout all the English colonies in 
America. So popular did the prints become that as early as 
1785 a new edition became necessary, while the original prints 
were much in demand, and formed part of early collections 
of Americana. Originals of 1770 are now so highly prized 
that single copies sell for anywhere from $750 to $1,000. In 
1832 an excellent reproduction was issued, which has in its 
turn become rare enough to command $50 upon the market. 

How much the publication of the original prints had to 
do with the profound sensation that the “Boston Massacre” 
awakened everywhere among the American colonies we have 
no means of judging. Certainly the representation was cal- 
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culated to arouse intense resentment against the British sol- 
diery, and this feeling may have contributed to the alacrity 
with which the colonists took up arms in defense of their 
liberty. From a trivial encounter between imperial troops 
and the Boston mob, the incident arose to a position of inter- 
national importance. Its pictorial presentation, therefore, 
has become a part of our national history. 
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SOME LETTERS OF PAUL 0. HUSTING CONCERNING 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 

The advent of the world struggle which still rages be- 
tween the forces of autocracy and democracy found our 
nation as a whole, and many of us as individuals, unprepared 
to meet the new conditions and to withstand the test of the 
new issues with which we were confronted. But it did not 
find the mind of Paul Husting wanting in the needful quali- 
ties of intellect, or his soul in those of courage. 

In the brief period of service as senator from Wisconsin 
he revealed himself as one of Wisconsin’s greatest sons, and 
his untimely death in October, 1917, was a genuine calamity 
both to state and to nation in their hour of trial and danger. 
Not often does the opportunity occur to a historical journal! 
to publish documents fraught at the same time with a high 
degree of historical value and of interest for their bearing 
on issues still current. Such an opportunity, we think, is 
afforded the Wisconsin MAGAZINE oF Hisrory in connec- 
tion with the documents which follow. The letters speak for 
thémselves and aside from certain minor typographical cor- 
rections we present them unedited. However, we cannot 
refrain, in concluding this introductory note, from calling 
the reader’s attention to the significance of the dates of the 
several letters: the first, following the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania; the second, at the time the embargo-on-munitions dis- 
cussion was rife; the third, following our entrance into the 
world war. 

Mayville, Wis., May 14, 1915. 





——.,, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 
Your letter of May 10th, enclosing clipping from 2 Chil- 
ton newspaper, was duly received and.read. The clipping 
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which you have enclosed entitled “The United States, an 
Ally of England against Germany and Austria-Hungary” 
is a very coarse and vituperative and un-American attack on 
President Wilson and his administration. In this article, the 
President in substance and effect is portrayed as a weakling, 
a tool of England, a hypocrite, who pretends to be what he is 
not, and with sanctimonious phrase is trying to mislead the 
people. The administration is charged with being in a secret 
pact with England against Germany and winds up with 
asking the people of this country how long they are going 
to stand the disgrace of having such a government. 

I do not believe that I have the honor of your acquaint- 
ance but, nevertheless, I feel that the article sent me and your 
letter should be replied to because there are other papers and 
other men engaged in carrying out this sort of propaganda. 

There are, I know, a number of good and patriotic citi- 
zens of this country, who, because of lack of information, 
and because of their intense sympathy for relatives and 
friends now fighting in the old country, have permitted them- 
selves to be misled in the belief that this country has unjustly, 
and, contrary to the laws of nations, permitted the shipment 
of munitions of war to European countries. There are, how- 
ever, also, a number of men and newspapers who are merely 
repeating and spreading a propaganda originating in the 
old country with a design and purpose to w eaken their own 
government and aid and strengthen one of the belligerent 
nations. I hope that I am addressing you as one who may 
be put in the first class mentioned. 

Your criticism of President Wilson must be the result 
either of blind partisanship, of a lack of familiarity with the 
facts relating to our present foreign relations, of a failure to 
fully comprehend the exact meaning and difficulties of neu- 
trality, or of a desire to plunge this country into [the] Euro- 
pean embroglio without considering whether we have any 
cause or excuse for entering that awful conflict. Considera- 
tions of partisanship are so loathsome in times of great na- 
tional crises that I believe you incapable of entertaining such 
and I freely acquit you of such base motives. The high- 
minded attitude of former President Taft ought to be suffi- 
cient to deter everyone from seeking to make political or 
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partisan capital out of the present delicate situation. I can- 
not conceive that you feel yourself in closer allegiance to 
Germany than you do to this nation, for then your words 
would not be those of an American citizen but of one who is 
an alien, at least in thought, and not entitled to the protection 
or blessings of our free government. I assume that you are 
laboring under a misconception of the facts and upon the 
assumption that you have been misguided, I am writing you 
fully in reply to your letter. 

I find no fault with American citizens or American news- 
papers (in this, of course, I include those printed in the 
German language) that sympathize with Germany as against 
England nor do I find any fault with the criticism directed 
against England’s war policy or methods. Our government 
has repeatedly remonstrated and protested to England 
against the interference with our commerce with neutral 
countries, in the shipment of non-contraband of war to bellig- 
erent countries, in the unlawful seizure of our vessels, and 
in the general interference with our rights as a neutral na- 
tion. I wish to add my objections and express my resentment 
against England for her studied and persistent violations of 
many provisions of the international law. We have protested 
and have done everything that we lawfully and justly could 
do to support and maintain our rights, short of going to war. 
Withal, however, no American ships or lives have been lost 
as a result of England’s operations upon the sea and no 
passenger boat carrying citizens of the United States has 
been sunk. 

In the obstruction of our commerce and our dealings with 
foreign nations, Germany has gone as far as its ability per- 
mitted and is certainly subject, in this respect, to the same 
criticism and resentment that we have directed against Eng- 
land. It seems that England and Germany in the operation 
of the war in retaliation and in reprisal have set aside the 
international code and are justifying anything and every- 
thing upon the ground or plea of necessity. So long as this 
mode of warfare is directed against one another of the bellig- 
erent countries or their citizens, while we stand horrified 
and appalled, we may still have no just cause for interfer- 
ence. We have suffered these inconveniences and losses to 
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our business because not only our government, but our people 
desire peace, and, furthermore, because we have no desire to 
interfere between the belligerent countries. Now, while at 
most, Germany can only claim that, in respect to the hin- 
drance to our commerce, she has done no worse than England, 
yet, in addition to this, ships flying the American flag have 
been assailed and sunk by her and American lives taken with- 
out justification and now the world is appalled by the de- 
struction of over 1,200 lives ruthlessly taken and men, women, 
and children have gone down to their death defenseless and 
undefended. 

It is no defense or justification of this act as against our 
country that some other nation by its unlawful acts compelled 
the country at fault also to commit unlawful acts by way of 
reprisal. 

It is no defense to say that American citizens who lost 
their lives were warned and that they lost their lives through 
their own contributory negligence. No warning to commit 
an unlawful act is a defense or justification of such unlawful 
act. Such warning, in fact, negatives the idea of accident 
and evidences premeditation and design to commit the un- 
lawful act. 

We know that the Lusitania was sunk, that more than 
100 American lives were lost, and we must hold the country 
directly responsible for a deed which has shocked the civilized 
world and which appears to have been in violation of the law 
governing, and practices obtaining in, civilized warfare. Not- 
withstanding the horror and resentment aroused in the public 
mind, our President is still striving to avert war! 

What would you now say if a German liner with Ameri- 
cans aboard had been sunk by an English torpedo under like 
circumstances and our President would not have counseled 
war against the offending country but would still have stood 
for peace? Would you not have said then that this country 
was favoring England and would you not have reiterated 
and repeated your slander that this country is an ally of 
England’s? 

In the slanderous clipping sent me, it is charged that this 
country is pretending neutrality when in fact, by not forbid- 
ding the shipment of arms and munitions of war, we are vio- 
lating the law of nations governing neutrals. 
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This slander against our country has been repeated over 
and over again by thoughtless men and by partisan news- 
papers. It originated across the sea with those wiio well 
know the falsity and hypocrisy of the charge and who have 
passed it on to a well-meaning and sympathetic, but over- 
zealous and mistaken, people and press for the ing 3 se of 
accomplishing a selfish end. ‘This slander has been fostered 
and given currency also by some designing men poe by some 
designing newspapers who appear to have forgotten their 
duty to their country and who appear to be concerned more 
with the effect that the present war has upon some foreign 
country than with its effect upon our own country. 

The laws of nations are the rules which determine the 
conduct of the general body of civilized states in their deal- 
ings with one another. Its doctrines are founded on legal, 
not simply on ethical ideas; since they purport to be rules 
of justice, not counsels of perfection, the foreign policies of 
a country are not founded upon feelings of moral rightness 
but upon precedents, treaties, and opinions of those recog- 
nized as authority. 

International law is a part of the law of the land and, 
since the interest of the United States with foreign nations 
and the policies in regard to them are placed by the Consti- 
tution in the hands of the federal government, its decisions 
upon these subjects are obligatory upon every citizen. 

The above are some of the elementary principles of inter- 
national law. These nations which are protected by these 
provisions also are subject to corresponding duties and obli- 
gations. ‘Those which invoke the law must obey the law. 
International law, being the joint product of civilized nations, 
adopted and made by the common and joint consent of na- 
tions, of course, can not be repealed or amended by any one 
nation but only by the mutual consent of all countries. If it 
were otherwise, each country would make its own interna- 
tional law to be amended or repealed at the will of such 
country and thus would have no effect either upon itself or 
any other nation. 

Now we have an international law and its provisions are 
well defined and recognized. Now is there any provision in 
this law which forbids or makes unlawful the shipment of 
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arms by citizens of a neutral country to a belligerent country 
or which gives a neutral country the privilege to forbid such 
shipment No. ‘Then why not‘ Because it has been the 
law since civilization began for citizens of neutral countries 
to engage in commerce as they chose and at their risk, subject 
only to the right of belligerents to intercept and seize contra- 
band of war in transit to a belligerent enemy. In all the wars 
in which this country has been engaged, the citizens of the 
countries now warring in Europe have recognized and coun- 
tenanced this practice of selling arms to our enemy while we 
were at war and we have neither protested nor complained 
against it, fully recognizing that the citizens of such countries 
were entirely within their rights, that we had no just cause 
for complaint. We recognized that it would have been a 
violation of international law if at that time the said coun- 
tries had prohibited the shipment of munitions of war with 
a purpose clearly manifested to aid or benefit either ourselves 
or our enemy. 

For scores of years those countries now engaged in the 
European war have been arming themselves and fortifying 
their country with the positive knowledge that sooner or later 
a conflict of the kind now raging would occur. England, 
France, and Russia did and so did Germany and Austria. 
They also well knew that, under the provisions of interna- 
tional law, the shipment of arms and munitions of war was 
permissible subject to the interception and seizure of them 
by belligerent enemies. Long before this war, which they 
knew was inevitable, started Germany and Austria had the 
opportunity and the influence to have changed the interna- 
tional law and there is no doubt that the United States would 
have joined them in this amendment. Far-seeing as its 
statesmen are and having well in mind the provisions of inter- 
national law, yet, notwithstanding, Germany entered this 
war with the law as it now stands. 

If international law had, at the beginning of the present 
war, prohibited the shipment of munitions of war from this 
country and the United States nevertheless had violated the 
rule and permitted the shipment of munitions of war, then 
it could be charged and convicted of a violation of the law 
and a breach of neutrality by the country adversely affected 
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by such violation. Why! Because we would then have been 
guilty of an affirmative act unlawfully changing the estab- 
lished law to the injury and prejudice of a country with 
whom we are at peace without its consent. Such act would 
have been a breach of neutrality because, international law 
having been established by mutual consent, we would have 
no right to repeal and amend that law without the consent 
of those adversely affected by the change. 

Now to prohibit and prevent the shipment of munitions 
of war by an affirmative act on our part, at the behest and 
for the exclusive benefit of one of the countries now at war, 
without the consent of the nations adversely affected thereby, 
would be a violation of international law and would consti- 
tute a breach of neutrality on our part which would be inde- 
fensible from the standpoint of good faith and good friend- 
ship to all on our part. Now it must be remembered that 
the United States government is not engaged in the shipment 
of munitions of war to other countries. A good many mis- 
guided and uninformed people have been led to believe that 
this country as a nation is thus engaged. It is true, that citi- 
zens of this country as a matter of business are engaged in 
manufacturing and selling to individuals, from whatever 
country they may come, munitions of war, as citizens of 
Germany, Austria, and other belligerent countries have done 
since time immemorial. President Wilson has not approved 
such shipments. It is entirely probable that, from a moral 
standpoint, he abhors the manufacture and sale of instru- 
ments and commodities to be used in the slaughter of human 
beings. He is a man of peace, and, if he had his way, wars 
in the future would be an impossibility. 

But, as President of the United States,—a country which 
is in no sense responsible for this war—a country whose sole 
and passionate desire is to keep out of this conflict—W oodrow 
Wilson must execute the laws as he finds them and must 
maintain the neutrality of this country in accordance with 
the law of nations. This he has done patiently, persistently, 
and consistently, notwithstanding that blind and bitter par- 
tisanship, now on one side, now on the other, has done its best 
to shove him off his balance. 
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Permit me to say that you, and men like you, and news- 
papers publishing like articles commit a base and cruel slander 
on the President and on your country when you state other- 
wise. ‘This country, of all the countries of the world, has 
kept its obligations and its poise. 

In war-maddened Europe both England and Germany 
have attempted to annul the law to suit the exigencies of the 
moment. Our country, however, has contended, and, clearly 
within its rights, has demanded the observance of the law of 
nations and has refused to recognize the right of the warring 
nations to annul or to amend the same to our damage or in 
derogation of our rights. 

How, then, in view of these facts, could we hold bellig- 
erents to their lawful duties if we were at the same time to 
violate the law and put ourselves in the same class with them. 
But this is what you and other critics ask this country to do. 
It is clear that you do not want this country to be neutral; 
you want it to take an affirmative and active part by govern- 
mental action to help one country and hurt another. Your 
and my government is endeavoring to maintain the status quo 
of a real neutrality. Those who are responsible for this move- 
ment which you approve of are endeavoring to shake and 
disturb it. Those who complain of our want of neutrality 
are complaining only because we have not become an ally 
of the country they favor. 

If we listened to the insidious demands made by these 
countries that would have us violate our lawful obligation 
to respect the law of nations by affirmatively aiding and 
assisting their side, would we not be stopped from demanding 
reparation for the misconduct of the other countries who have 
been prejudiced by our unlawful and unneutral act? And 
would not such a flagrant breach of international obligation 
on our part justify reprisals against us, or worse than that, 
probably eventuate in a war with those countries who would 
thus be unlawfully and unfairly prejudiced by our act? 

These countries who would have us place an embargo on 
arms and munitions with an eye solely to their advantage 
might well favor an act on our part which would plunge us 
into war with their enemies and thus make us their own ally. 
From the standpoint of their own material advantage, and 
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owing this country no duty whatever, it is easy to understand 
the motive back of their wishes. 

But what motive, I ask, prompts you or any other Ameri- 
can citizen who, owing a duty only to this country, should 
have in mind at all times primarily the welfare of his own 
country, to aid and promote a foreign propaganda, which 
has for its object and end the plunging of this country into 
war with one side or the other. 

I say I acquit you of any base motive and can only believe 
that your utterances and your actions are the result of a want 
of information and understanding and not a willful desire 
on your part to injure the country which you are bound to 
support. 

You could not be either misguided or mistaken, however, 
if you had not blindly accepted as true the statement of facts 
and the statement of international law as promulgated by a 
foreign government and its emissaries rather than the state- 
ments of fact and the statements of law promulgated by your 
own government. What right have you to doubt the utter- 
ances of our President, who is serving this country with that 
singleness of purpose which has always distinguished the acts 
of our presidents? 

What right have you to believe the utterances of emis- 
saries, who have been sent from abroad with a singleness of 
purpose to serve their own government at whatever cost to 
ours by sowing discord and falsehood among our people and 
who are trespassing upon our forbearance and are violating 
obligations which we believe a visitor to our shores owes to 
our people? 

To put it in another way, may I not ask you, as a citizen, 
what reason or right you have to believe or expect that a 
foreign country and its emissaries are safe advisers for the 
citizens of the United States to consult or follow? And may 
I not also ask you, what there is in the life of President Wilson 
as a man and his record as a president that warrants you or 
any American citizen or newspaper in believing or asserting 
that he is not a man to believe or a safe president and counselor 
to follow? These questions answer themselves. 

This country is now confronted with a crisis. Notwith- 
standing the wave of popular indignation that has been 
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aroused in this country, the President is straining every nerve 
to preserve peace and still maintain the honor and dignity of 
this country. You, and others that have been uttering the 
same charges that you have, have made the task more difficult 
than it otherwise would be. There appears to be a feeling in 
some foreign countries that our country is divided. 

A short while ago, a prominent citizen of a foreign coun- 
try, whose utterances are recognized as semi-official, stated in 
substance that, while his country was a unit, that that was 
more than could be said of the United States in all cases. 

In the Milwaukee Journal of Wednesday, May 12th, a 
translated article from the Frankfurter Zeitung was quoted 
as stating “that because of the fact that we have naturalized 
German citizens and a number of natural-born Americans of 
German descent that a war between this country and Ger- 
many would be impossible because of the necessity of placing 
these citizens in the detention camp and that it would require 
our entire army to watch over them.” 

These statements can only mean that the belief is enter- 
tained in that country that, in case of certain eventualities, 
this country would be divided and that certain of our citizens 
would side with Germany against our government. Such a 
belief if indeed prevalent in that country is a serious obstacle 
to a peaceful termination of our negotiations in the present 
crisis. 

But to those of us who have read the history of the Revo- 
lutionary War, of the rebellion, and of every other war in 
which we have been engaged as a nation—those of us who 
love and admire our German friends and neighbors, who are 
familiar with their spirit of American citizenship and patriot- 
ism, who have lived amongst them and have felt and feel one 
with them, know that these statements are unfounded and 
we resent them as a base calumny upon some of our most 
respected citizens. It is an insult to American citizenship. 
It in effect amounts to a charge of disloyalty and treason 
against some of our best citizens. Such a statement should 
be publicly resented, however, first of all by those against 
whom this slander is directed, not because their loyalty and 
patriotism is doubted here, but because it is doubted else- 
where. It is necessary for the world to understand and know 
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that America is united as one man. ‘This will do more to keep 
us out of war than all the clamor and all the pressure that 
can be brought to bear upon our President to abandon our 
neutrality and to violate our international obligations. 

Permit me to say that in a time like this it is your duty 
and the duty of every citizen of the United States to stand 
loyally and patriotically back of our government. Not only 
as a matter of law is it your duty but from a natural sense of 
obligation as a citizen of a great nation, whose benefits and 
blessings you enjoy, and whose existence you are at all haz- 
ards bound to preserve. We are fortunate indeed that we 
have a president like Woodrow Wilson at the head of our 
affairs at this time. A man less capable, less patriotic, less 
intelligent, less courageous might have precipitated us in the 
war before this. He is now standing four square to all the 
winds that blow, in an endeavor to preserve peace with honor, 
dignity, and safety to ourselves. Let all of us unite to do 
all we can to keep firm and [word illegible] any extreme 
and ill-considered speech. 

In times like these, permit me to say that we should not 
only feel but act together. This is no time for petty partisan- 
ship or petty politics. This is a time for deliberation and 
moderation in thought, word, and deed. It is a time for the 
submersion of all our differences, sympathies, and feelings 
in a unity of purpose and desire for our country’s good. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that all of us who may 
trace our ancestry across the sea no matter to what particu- 
lar country, should be the first to speak out loudly and clearly 
that our undivided loyalty and allegiance is with America, 
always, no matter what may be our tie. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau O. Hustine. 


Washington, D. C., Apr. 1, 1916. 
Rev. 





Wie. 





Dear Sir: 

Your letter of some time ago, expressing the disapproval 
of the pastors of the Lutheran Conference of the lowa Synod 
held in Beaver Dam, in January, of my attitude on the em- 
bargo on munitions question was duly -received. The letter 
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appeared in the Milwaukee papers on the Saturday before 
and therefore its contents were familiar to me before receiv- 
ing the same by mail. The reason that this letter was not 
answered was because it seemed to me that it called for no 
reply but that it was merely intended to give public expres- 
sion to your disapproval by your Conference of my attitude 
and vote on these questions. 

Now in reply to yours of the 20th inst. and also to that 
above referred to let me first say that I regret very much 
that any act or attitude of mine as Senator from Wisconsin 
should meet with the disapproval of any number of my fellow 
citizens. I am not insensible of the support that I received 
from many citizens of German extraction in the last cam- 
paign nor do I think that there is anybody representing the 
state of Wisconsin who is more anxious to please and to retain 
the confidence, respect, and good will of his fellow citizens 
of German extraction or ancestry, for that matter, than I 
am, provided that I can do so without acting inconsistently 
with my oath of office or my sense of duty. 

In justification of my attitude let me say then that my 
vote and my attitude on our foreign relations are the result 
of deep-seated convictions based upon study and a great deal 
of thought upon this subject and I am maintaining such atti- 
tude and convictions upon the subject (notwithstanding that 
some of my fellow citizens disagree with me) because I am 
convinced that if I did otherwise I would be committing my 
country to a wrong and dangerous policy—a policy which 
not only might, but which probably would, force us into war 
and this is a result which I understand neither you nor any 
other citizen desires, if it can honorably be avoided. Holding 
such convictions (at least honestly formed) I feel that I 
would be violating my oath of office and my duty as a Senator 
if I voted contrary to my convictions in order to please you 
or others. This I manifestly cannot and of course will not 
do. I consider it my first duty as a Senator and as a citizen 
to support and sustain my government in a crisis like this. 

The criticism expressed in your letter is confined to two 
matters only, namely: First—My attitude on the embargo 
question. Second—My vote on the Gore Resolution. And 
you tell me that my attitude on the one and my vote on the 
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other is not in accordance with the wishes or sentiments of the 
people of Wisconsin. 

The substance of your criticism is contained in the sentence 
which I quote from your letter: “We therefore have a perfect 
right to expect that those men, whom we sent to represent 
our interests, whom we sent to represent us before the Presi- 
dent we have elected, should vote as we would vote, if we had 
an opportunity to cast our vote. We know full well that you 
are not an instructed delegate, this being impossible, and 
yet you ought to vote as you know that your constituents 
require you to vote.” 

Now let me ask you upon what you base your assertion 
that I am not voting the way the majority of my constituents 
“require” me to vote? The people of the state of Wisconsin 
have never yet recorded or had an opportunity to record their 
sentiment or opinions on these questions, and consequently I 
have no means at my command that will enable me to inform 
myself as to how my constituents would “require” me to vote. 
I believe that you will admit that you have no means of ascer- 
taining or knowing how the people of Wisconsin would 
“require” me to vote and that you are merely assuming that 
all the people of Wisconsin feel as you and your associates 
do upon these matters. I believe furthermore that you will 
admit that sympathizing with Germany as you do that you 
are not an impartial and unbiased judge of the facts involved 
in the issue. I am sure that there are thousands of others in 
this state who believe and claim that the people of Wisconsin 
are overwhelmingly supporting President Wilson’s attitude 
on both of these questions. Of course these expressions of 
opinion come from many who also are not impartial and un- 
prejudiced or unbiased in the premises although I may add 
that I have received scores and scores of letters from men of 
German ancestry who hold a like opinion to mine. With 
such conflicting opinions as is perfectly natural to be the case 
in a state of mixed population like Wisconsin even you must 
admit that the sentiment of the people of our state is by no 
means unanimous on the subject matter. At the beginning 
of and so long as our country was not in danger of being 
drawn into this terrible war, I also indulged myself in sympa- 
thizing with a certain side in this world’s struggle. But for 
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over a year this country has stood and now stands on the 
very verge of a voleano and no one could, nor now can, know 
when we will be drawn into its crater. Consequently, ever 
since this danger has arisen, I have tried to dismiss from 
mind all interest in connection with the war except in so far 
as it affects or might affect the interests or rights of our 
people and our country and I harbor no motive in my con- 
sciousness in connection with my office other than to protect 
and promote our own country’s rights and interests. With 
such motive and such thought, I feel that I ought to be able 
to vote upon this European situation fairly and impartially 
as between the belligerents. I am at least conscious of this: 
That whatever attitude I take and whatever vote I cast is 
cast with reference solely to its effect on this country and 
regardless of its effect upon the welfare of any other country 
in the world. 

Now under such circumstances do you think that I should 
allow your sympathies or the sympathies of your associates 
or my sympathies to outweigh and overcome my settled con- 
victions, and that I should violate my oath of office as United 
States Senator and act and vote in direct contradiction to 
what I conceive to be my duty as a Senator and as a citizen 
of the United States? I cannot think that you would have 
me do so. I cannot in a letter repeat my reasons, which I 
have so often stated in public speeches and interviews, why I 
am opposed to our government placing an embargo on muni- 
tions of war and, consequently, I must refer you to such 
speeches and interviews for such information. I can only 
state that such action on the part of our country would in my 
judgment be a gross breach of neutrality which not only 
might, but probably would, involve us in a war with those 
foreign countries adversely affected by such action on our 
part. I voted against the Gore Resolution because I am 
opposed, by governmental action, to curtailing or abandoning 
the rights of our citizens upon the high seas or wherever they 
have a right to be, as an act unworthy of a great nation and 
of a great people, and, furthermore, because I am sure that 
with the passage of such a resolution our troubles in that 
respect would not have been ended but would have only just 
begun. With the abandonment of one right, we would soon 
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have been called upon to abandon another and still another, 
and, having said “A,” we would not only have had to say 
“B” but we would have had to continue clear down the alpha- 
bet to “Z,” and we would finally find ourselves bereft of all 
rights cravenly and uselessly abandoned by us to wrong-doing 
countries. Personally, I would not now travel on the high 
seas unless I was obliged thus to travel and I would not ask 
or in fact advise any friend of mine to travel upon the high 
seas under present conditions, but what I am opposed to is 
that our government by affirmative action should warn our 
citizens not to travel upon the high seas and in effect then 
to license the world to kill and slaughter our citizens in the 
act of exercising their God-given and lawful rights so to do. 
Such authoritative action would be a puerile abandonment 
of the rights of our citizens and of our country and a cowardly 
withdrawal of the protection which our flag owes to our people 
and would not only invite the contempt and aggression of 
the belligerent nations but would bring us into contempt in 
the eyes of our own citizens themselves. 

Now, in the sentence quoted, you characterized me as one 
of those “* * * whom we sent to represent our inter- 
ae = Now let me ask you whether you or your 
associates have any interest which I am representing other or 
different in any degree from that of any other citizen of 
Wisconsin? You surely can have no interest, which I repre- 
sent, in the success of any foreign nation in this war. You 
may have wishes or hopes in regard to the outcome of the war 
in Europe but as an American citizen you certainly have no 
interest in the result. The interests of our country, your 
interests, my interests, are identical and are limited to this: 
That we keep our hands off and let the warring nations fight 
it out according to the rules of international law and, if we 
can, protect the lives of our people and maintain their rights 
and the rights of our country and preserve our national honor. 
While it is not my duty to represent your wishes (which 
may stand in direct contravention to the dictates of our own 
national welfare), it is my duty to represent (and it is my 
conviction that I am performing that duty and am properly 
representing ) the interests of the country, your interests, my 
interests, and the interests of all the people of the United 
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States, when I take the attitude I am taking and vote as I 
have voted. 

Now while I have grown up among people of German 
ancestry and have grown to love and respect my German- 
American neighbors, among whom I count you and many 
others of your cloth, I cannot and will not forget that as 
Senator I represent all of the people of Wisconsin regard- 
less of ancestry or accident of birth and as such Senator I 
represent not only the people of Wisconsin but the people of 
the United States as a whole, and I want to say further that 
as long as I remain in the Senate I shall count the interests 
of my country first, wholly without regard to its effect upon 
my political fortunes or upon the fortunes of any foreign 
country. 

While I have no authority to talk for anyone but myself, 
I believe that President Wilson is actuated by the same 
motives as I am. Can any man doubt that the President 
of the United States is doing what he does and acting as he 
acts with any thought in his mind other than the welfare of 
his country and of our people? Now you say in your letter, 
“T admit that we have not the insight into the inner affairs 
and for that reason leave it to the discretion of our represen- 
tatives to cast their vote to the best welfare of the State”; 
and further you say in substance that you have taken a vital 
interest in this matter and that the consensus of opinion of 
your associates, the majority of whom are university men, 
is that an embargo should be placed upon munitions of war. 
Now you admit that your opinion is based upon imperfect, 
viaiaiiiae unreliable, and (what at times must be ) false 
information. You also inferentially admit, as you must 
admit (indeed as everybody knows is the fact) that the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet are in possession of the most perfect, 
the most complete, most reliable and most trustworthy infor- 
mation obtainable. Moreover, the President is also a univer- 
sity man (if that has anything to do with it) and is he not 
also a citizen of the United States who loves his country? Is 
he not a man of intellect, of integrity, of patriotism, of ability, 
of courage, a man possessing all those attributes that go to 
make up our idea of a good American citizen? As President, 
in the handling of domestic affairs, has he not shown him- 
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self mindful of the welfare of the masses of the people? 
In this world’s crisis has he not kept us out of war during 
the most trying times—under the gravest difficulties—w hen 
there was not a Congress in session and when there were no 
warning resolutions; when newspapers, politicians, partisans, 
and sympathizers were trying to provoke him into the most 
drastic action against one or the other side of this controversy / 
And this at a time when scores of incidents have occurred, 
each one alone of sufficient importance to have provoked us 
into war against one side or the other side of the belligerents, 
had the President been so minded. When you and I and 
all of us during the summer of 1915 were pursuing our peace- 
ful occupations in Wisconsin, the President was left alone 
to carry a load that would have staggered and borne down 
any ordinary man! During all this time, in waking or in 
sleeping, has he had anything in his mind but the peaceful 
solution of his monumental task without dishonor to our 
country ¢ 

And now let me ask whether you ought not to admit that 
it is a little presumptuous on your part to think or claim 
that you are more patriotic, more desirous of doing, and 
better able to do justice between the belligerents of Europe— 
more desirous and better able to safeguard and protect the 
national honor and the welfare and rights of our people than 
our president, Woodrow Wilson? In other words, are you 
not willing to concede that, under all the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding this vital matter, Woodrow Wilson ought 
to be better qualified in all respects to properly pass upon 
these questions and to protect our rights than anyone else 
who neither has the responsibility or the opportunity nor has 
devoted the thought and time to this matter, that he has? 

Now would you and your associates, with all due respect 
to your learning and information, which at best (as you 
admit is, and which necessarily can be, based only on im- 
perfect and uncertain premises) have me accept your judg- 
ment in this matter in preference to that of the President of 
the United States? Not only that, but would you have me 
under such circumstances disregard the judgment of the 
President and his Cabinet who are lawfully invested with 
the authority and business of determining these questions 
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which as a matter of law is and as a matter of common 
sense ought to be final and binding upon the people of the 
United States and with this also abandon my own judgment 
and accept yours in lieu thereof? If each citizen of the 
United States would set his judgment and opinion above that 
of the President of the United States in our foreign affairs 
and refuse to abide by his conclusions in time of acute crises 
such as these, could anything but national chaos be the result? 
In domestic affairs that do not concern the life of the country 
we all have a right to insist upon our opinions and, even then, 
we must bow when overruled by the majority. Then how 
much more in foreign affairs must we lodge somewhere 
authority for determining matters affecting our national life 
itself. And where else shall we lodge them than in the hands 
of our President and Secretary of State, at least until all 
diplomatic means shall have been exhausted? Now I do not 
say that citizens have no right to express their opinions even 
on foreign affairs; but what I do say is that they ought not 
to so exercise that right and so conduct themselves as to em- 
barrass and hinder our government in its diplomatic negotia- 
tions with foreign countries at times like these, and thus 
imperil, if not absolutely prevent, a peaceful solution of our 
difficulties, great enough in themselves, but made still greater 
by the utterances of some papers and persons which give color 
and basis for the claim and impression abroad that we are a 
disunited and demoralized people, a people who have lost 
their faith and confidence in their own government, and who 
will not give it their loyal and undivided support in all even- 
tualities. We can maintain peace best by presenting a solid 
front to all nations to the end that they may know and under- 
stand that we are one and indivisible no matter what may 
come! 

Now you further say: “As to the notion that under all 
circumstances the opinions of the President must be upheld, 
in order to be loyal Americans, that is pure and simple ‘rot.’ ” 
Let me say to you that supporting the President under 
present circumstances is not “rot” unless loyalty to one’s 
country is also “rot”! Upholding the President under present 
circumstances does not mean the upholding of an individual 
in his opinion or judgment. For a Senator or a citizen of 
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the United States to back the President and to accept his 
conclusions based upon known facts in foreign matters of 
gravest importance at a time of the nation’s peril like this 
is not a servile following of an individual and is not “rot.” 
On the contrary such backing and such acceptance is only 
supporting and maintaining one’s government. It is evi- 
dence of loyalty to one’s country. Such action and such ac- 
ceptance is not merely supporting President Wilson as a 
man, it is supporting the United States—our government— 
our country, which the President for the time being repre- 
sents and for which he is authorized to act and must act. 

I quote further from your letter: “Our slogan is ‘America 
first, last, and all the time, regardless of party lines, Presi- 
dent, or representatives.’”’ Our President for the time being 
within certain limitations is America and he acts for America. 
And in my judgment it is the first duty not only of Senators 
but of citizens who are for America first, last, and all the 
time, to be for our government first, last, and all the time 
that for the time being is our government. No citizen can be 
against our government and still at the same time justly 
claim that he is for America. One cannot be for and against 
the same thing at the same time. 

Now there is another matter in relation to the Beaver Dam 
letter of Jan. 27 which was a communication entitled from 
the “pastors of the German Lutheran Church in Conference 
at Beaver Dam, Wis., Assembled.” It appears from this 
letter that you have assumed to put your church on record 
as opposed to the foreign policy of this government at a time 
when it was essential that the government should have the 
united support of its citizens and to make public your dis- 
approval in your pastoral capacity, evidently for the purpose 
of bringing the President and the representative of your 
state into political disfavor with your church. 

Now what I have to say in this connection is said in all 
friendliness to the members of the Conference, many of whom 
I personally know and respect. I acknowledge the right of 
any man, no matter what his profession or calling may be, to 
speak his mind freely on political matters and to vote as he 
pleases at elections and consequently every pastor has a right 
to express his own personal opinions on any subject that he 
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may desire to speak upon and, furthermore, he has a right to 
express his own opinion without in any way injecting religion 
into polities so long as he merely expresses his own personal 
opinion and does not attempt to talk for his church or for the 
purpose, as pastor, of influencing the people of his church. 
I wish, however, to express my opinion that no matter what 
the merit or excellence of their motives or principles that 
may underlie such organizations or their actions, it will be an 
unhappy and unfortunate thing for the country and for the 
church when churches will be used as political organizations 
or utilities and when its pastors will become the heads of such 
organizations. 

This country is and has been the refuge and the shield 
of all men who desire to worship God as they please. This 
is a country of freedom of religion as well as freedom of 
thought. We have been endeavoring for more than a century 
to keep our government and our politics divorced from re- 
ligion. We have been endeavoring to permit these to run 
along parallel lines but at the same time to keep them sepa- 
rated and prevent them from impinging one upon the other. 
The separation of Church and State has been one of the key- 
notes in our arch and has thus far done much to strengthen 
and sustain our national structure. But in the last few years 
there has been a growing tendency to inject religion into 
politics. I have always steadfastly and consistently dis- 
couraged and criticized such tendency wherever I could. I 
consider it a most dangerous tendency—a tendency which 
bodes no good either to the nation or to the church. It is 
bad indeed to inject the Church into Politics. It is as bad or 
worse to inject Politics into the Church. If you inject the 
Church into Politics you will brush aside the traditions of 
our country since its existence and you will be laying the axe 
to the very roots of our government. And if you inject 
Politics into the Church you will also be laying the axe to 
the very roots of your religion. You cannot have polities 
in your church without having factions in your church and 
when you have factions in your church you will divide your 
church, which history shows has ever been the case when 
governments and churches mixed. Our Revolutionary fa- 
thers wisely profited by the experience of other nations and 
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by the teachings of history when they provided that the State 
and Church should be forever kept separate. All good citi- 
zens will deplore anything that endangers our country; and 
all good people, regardless of religion, will deplore anything 
that will injure the Church—an institution [which] when 
properly separated from the government exercises an infinite 
influence for good in this country. For these reasons I here- 
by respectfully record my deep regret at the action of the 
Beaver Dam Conference because I fear that you may be set- 
ting an unwise precedent fraught with consequences of a 
dangerous character both to the Church and to the State in 
thus, as pastors, using the influence of your church in the 
manner attempted. 

One thing to me seems certain; if we desire to continue 
the freedom of religion in our country, it can only be done 
by keeping it free from politics and if we are going to have 
freedom of politics it can only be done by keeping it free 
from religious interference. ‘The one proposition is inter- 
dependent upon the other and the rule cannot be violated 
without lasting injury and damage to both Church and State. 
I trust that the great Lutheran Church and all of the other 
great churches of the country will never put themselves into 
the attitude of attempting to control the polities of the coun- 
try. I most fervently hope that religious and racial influence 
and prejudices may never be permitted by any church or body 
of men to promote or prevent the election of any man to 
public office or to dictate to or to influence our government 
in its relations or negotiations with foreign nations. 

Let me conclude by saying that in all of these troublous 
times we should remember that we are at peace—that we 
have been kept out of this war thus far by a president and 
an administration which have dedicated their efforts to pro- 
mote the public welfare—that they are doing the very best 
they can to continue to keep us out of war if this can be done 
without loss of national honor or without surrendering or 
abandoning our national rights or the rights of our citizens. 
In this effort, the government should be sustained by all 
good citizens, regardless of race or religion. It is the duty 
of every citizen to sustain it! This is the country in which 
all our interests are centered—the only country to which we 
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owe any loyalty or allegiance—the country which safeguards 
and protects us—the country which we in return are bound 
to protect and defend always. It is easy, of course, to be a 
good citizen in fair weather but it is in foul weather that the 
best citizenship is needed. It is in the storm and stress of 
national peril that loyalty and devotion to the public welfare 
is put to the acid test. Let us lay aside all of our differences, 
all of our sympathies, all of our prejudices, so far as they 
relate to other countries, and let us think and speak and act 
solely with regard to the good of our own country. 
Very respectfully, 
Pau. O. Hustine. 
May 19, 1917. 

Mr. 





DJ 
, Wisconsin. 





My dear Sir: 

Yours of May 16th was duly received and contents noted. 
In reply I want to say that your letter bears evidence of 
conscientious thought and your conclusions are, no doubt, 
honest. I assume you have written me not only for the 
purpose of giving your own views but also are inviting mine 
in return. And inasmuch as you have volunteered a doubt 
as to whether or not your German ancestry has colored or 
biased your judgment in the premises, I take the liberty of 
giving you my judgment on that point as I gather it from the 
context of this and your previous letter. 

I believe your reasonings and your conclusions are from 
the German, not the American, standpoint. In other words, 
vou are holding a brief for Germany and not for the United 
States. “How important a part” your “German ancestry 
plays” in this, it may be difficult for you to apprehend but 
your bias will readily be apparent to anyone who reads your 
letter. Now, you are an American-born citizen, I take it. 
You are an attorney-at-law and a member of the bar of 
Wisconsin. You owe a duty to your country which sympathy 
for Germany, no matter how genuine it may be, cannot 
diminish, much less nullify. Now the premises from which 
you as an American must reason are these: This country 
is at war with Germany. Your President, my President, our 
President, backed by a declaration of your Congress, my 
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Congress, our Congress, has proclaimed that war exists. This 
was done for reasons which appeared sufficient to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to make this declaration imperative. 
The loyalty and the fidelity of the President and of come 
to the people of the nation has never been questioned o 
challenged and I do not understand you to challenge or «so 
tion them now. You are merely attempting in your letter 
to set your judgment against theirs. Germany is now an 
enemy of the United States which means that she is your 
enemy, my enemy, our enemy. Now, it is plain, as the Vice 
President remarked in a speech some time ago, that we can- 
not have a hundred million presidents or secretaries of state, 
meaning, of course, that we can only have one of each at a 
time and that when these officers, to whom this power has 
been delegated, have, with the aid of Congress, committed 
this government to a war, that question to all intents and 
purposes of the war is settled for all men who are citizens of 
the United States. And when the status of our relations 
with a foreign country is once fixed as that of war, then 
the time for argument has ceased and there is no longer any 
room for controversy between citizens upon that question. 
The question then, for the time being, that is to say, during 
the pendency of the war, is a closed and not an open one. 
And for the sake of your peace of mind as well as in justice 
to yourself as an American citizen who does not desire his 
loyalty questioned or to have his honorable reputation per- 
manently impaired, you should respect, obey, and support 
the mandate of your country in the spirit of true and devoted 
American citizenship. 

Now, I assume you love this country and that you love it 
because it is a free country and that you are here practicing 
your profession because of your desire to live in and to practice 
law in a country where fullest and freest opportunity is af- 
forded you to work out your own destiny in your own way. 
In short, I assume that you favor a republican form of gov- 
ernment and that you are devoted to America and its free in- 
stitutions. I am sure that you would not have anyone believe 
otherwise of you because that would impute to you disloyalty 
and moreover it would impute to you a lack ‘of intelligent 
enterprise by your remaining in a country that according to 
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your ideas is improperly governed instead of removing your- 
self to the jurisdiction of "another country which more nearly 
squares with your ideas of good government. So, I repeat 
that I assume that you are here because you like to be here 
under a government that suits you and which you love better 
than any other government on earth. Now, it is evident jn 
your letter that you love and sympathize with Germany but 
the question arises in my mind whether your love is for the 
German people or for the German government. You can 
sasily put yourself to the test. If you love the German people 
then you must desire them to have as good a government as 
you enjoy here and it ought to make you happy that your 
country, if it prevails in this war, will make the German 
people as free and as happy as youare. If, on the other hand, 
you are mostly concerned in the success of the German 
government, that is to say, if you are mostly concerned in 
having the present Hohenzollern dynasty remain in power, 
then it would seem to be quite clear that your love is not for 
the German people but for the Hohenzollern dynasty and 
the German autocracy. In other words, your love would 
then be of the form and not of the substance. You cannot 
love this country and its institutions and at the same time love 
the German autocracy. These are incompatible and repug- 
nant one to the other. They cannot both exist in the same 
heart at the same time. Your love for the German people, 
as is your love of mankind generally, is entirely compatible 
with your love of this country but it must be clear to you, as 
it must be perfectly clear to every American, that you can- 
not love your country and the German people and mankind 
generally and at the same time love the fearful German 
autocracy which is trying to impose or impress its system, its 
frightfulness, and its wish and will upon the world and which 
in its mad lust for power silences the promptings of con- 
science, scoffs at the weakness of love for human-kind, deafens 
its ears to the dictates of humanity, and which in pursuit of its 
fell purpose sets at naught all law human and divine. Now 
let me ask you to search your heart and see whether your 
love for the German fatherland is a love compatible with your 
duties as an American citizen—whether it is compatible with 
your love of liberty and humanity—whether it is compatible 
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with the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that all men are entitled to the right of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness”! If such love is compatible 
with all these then your love for the German fatherland is 
a virtue and not a vice. But, if searching deeply into your 
heart you find that your love of the fatherland means that 
you love the relentless, ruthless, and despotic Hohenzollern 
dynasty and its system, pluck it out as you would a cancer, 
for it is a thing of evil and you cannot love it and be a good 
and true American. 

You write “The President’s statement to the effect that 
the War is not directed against the German people never 
appealed to me.” For the reasons I have just given it should 
appeal to you as an American and as a lover of liberty and 
it should appeal to the German people themselves and their 
sympathizers in this country. It should appeal to lovers of 
liberty the world over—this statement that we are warring on 
a Power and not a People. We are warring on the Power 
because it has set its hand and might against the world and 
setting aside all laws of God and man it has outlawed itself 
and has no right to live. But in destroying this Power there 
is no intent, or disposition, or wish to destroy the People. The 
President’s statement means, as I interpret it, that the one 
thing that stands between peace and war with Germany is 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. Once let that obstacle be removed 
either by the German people themselves or by the arbitra- 
ment of arms and our troubles and differences with Germany 
are over. Now can an American citizen of German extrac- 
tion who puts the welfare and happiness of the people of 
Germany ahead of that of the Kaiser or, in other words, 
ahead of the Hohenzollern dynasty and the autocratic system 
which that dynasty embodies and typifies, enlist himself, his 
sympathies, his resources, his life, in a higher and holier cause 
than to join in emancipating the German people from the 
thrall of the Hohenzollern dynasty and to save the German 
people whom he professes to love from a doom which an out- 
raged world has pronounced and sealed against the ruthless 
and frightful Hohenzollern system? Now and here is the 
opportunity for all who love the German people to give 
proof of it. Let them all get back of the President and of 
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their government and to the extent of their influence, ability, 
might, and power help to bring to their brothers in blood 
across the sea that priceless boon of liberty and independence 
which they or their ancestors sailed the perilous seas to find 
here in America. Let them make sacrifice and help and fight 
to give to their friends and kinsmen across the ocean that 
which was given to most of them here without cost or sacrifice 
on their part. 

It is quite apparent to almost everyone that there can 
be no peace—no permanent peace—in the world so long as 
one power seeks to impose its autocratic straight Jacket upon 
the world. Since the birth of the American Republic, the 
world has been marching away from autocracy and toward 
universal democracy, gathering irresistible momentum with 
the advance of time. All rulers, all statesmen, all men recog- 
nize this fact. 

Even in countries autocratically ruled greater liberties 
and rights have been accorded the common people and it is 
only a question of time when the doctrine of the divinity of 
kings will become a tradition and the world will become one 
vast democracy. I repeat that the world is turning with 
irresistible momentum to a world democracy and the rulers 
of the world recognize that the logic of events is bound to 
substitute governments “of, by and for the people” in place 
of “of, by and for” kaisers, czars, and kings. There is practi- 
cally one autocracy in the world which still has the power 
and efficiency to make that power felt in its attempt, its 
will and purpose upon the world; but one power on earth 
that today constitutes a menace and obstruction to the on- 
ward tread of democracy and that power is Germany! It 
is the Hohenzollern dynasty which is illogically, in indif- 
ference and contempt of the world’s sentiment, ignoring the 
teachings of history, unheeding the warnings of history with 
that fatuousness which always blinds the eyes of those who 
look only for their self-aggrandizement, that is trying to 
turn the world backward. It is the Hohenzollern dynasty 
that has thrown itself in the path of the onward march of 
liberty and progress, trying not only to stem the irresistible 
physical and spiritual forces of the world but actually try- 
ing to rout and drive them back into the dark ages of despo- 
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tism. It must be obvious to every thinking man that this 
attempt will fail. No man or set of men in this day or age 
will be permitted to rule the world. Every ruler, every 
dynasty which unyieldingly places itself in the pathway of 
liberty and progress will be overthrown; every people, no 
matter how powerful or great, which blindly and absolutely 
places itself behind, follows, and clings to such ruler and 
dynasty, will inevitably sooner or later be crushed and utterly 
destroyed with it. And so the German autocracy which today 
menaces the world and obstructs its progress will be over- 
thrown and the German people if they continue blindly and 
absolutely to cling to their dynasty will inevitably share the 
same fate. Whether Germany prevails in this war or not, 
there will be and can be no lasting peace until the inevitable 
end is reached. So that in the end, be it sooner or later, 
democracy will be established and autocracy will perish. The 
destruction of the autocratic Hohenzollern dynasty would 
be a blessing to the world. ‘The destruction of the German 
people would be a calamity to the world. I do not believe 
that the German people are going to commit national suicide. 
I do not believe that they are long going to continue to 
sacrifice the substance for the form. I do not believe that 
they will deem it wise to suffer a national death in order to 
uphold the life of a government that is based on error, not 
on truth, which the world tried and found wanting, and which 
is responsible for the catastrophe which has befallen them- 
selves and the world at large. It is unthinkable—it is un- 
believable—that the German people are unaffected by the 
onward movement of democracy and that they alone will 
continue to hug the despotism and the system that is unsuited 
to the requirements and unworthy of a modern civilization. 
Wherefore, it would seem clear to me that all citizens of 
German extraction would be quick to realize and appreciate 
the force of the President’s declaration that we are not war- 
ring against the German people but against the German 
autocracy and would enthusiastically support their own 
government in a purpose which means freedom to the German 
people, and in thus giving their whole hearted support to 
their own government they would be discharging their duty, 
they would be true to their allegiance as American citizens, 
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and at the same time they would be furthering the best inter- 
ests of the German people and aiding them in the only way 
in which they properly can. 

I have received a number of letters of the same purport 
as yours and I am going to publish my letter to you so that 
it may serve as an answer likewise to others who are minded 
as you are. I know that there are in our midst a number of 
serious, well-meaning men who hold the ideas and sentiments 
which you have expressed—sentiments which, it is perfectly 
clear, are incompatible with the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizenship in a crisis like this as well as incom- 
patible with the intelligence and the character of the men 
entertaining them. In the various public speeches I have 
made and communications I have published during this crisis, 
I have sought to speak only in the furtherance of what I 
understand and conceive to be the truth of the matter and 
the welfare of our country. I have been animated solely 
by a purpose to dispel error and to promote the interests of 
our country and not by the slightest ill-feeling or malice 
toward any man. I have sought to express myself frankly 
and without reserve but, at the same time, I hope fairly, 
courteously, and without malice or feeling. Having lived 
amongst Americans of German extraction all my life and 
counting amongst them many of my best and dearest friends, 
I believe that I know their processes of thought, their senti- 
ments, their prejudices, and their intelligence. I know that 
they would not prefer to remain in error if once convinced 
that they are in error. They do not want to be deceived. 
They do not want to be flattered into silence or apparent 
conviction. They like to hear straight, plain, blunt talk. 
Loving law and order and respecting authority, as I know 
they do, I have always believed that the great mass of our 
citizens of German extraction would never permit them- 
selves to be placed in an attitude of hostility to the orderly 
and just administration of the law or permit their loyalty or 
fidelity to be suspected or challenged. I know that when once 
convinced they are quick to abandon a position once they see 
that it is untenable. 

And so I have written this letter in the hope that I might 
be instrumental in showing you that your position is un- 
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tenable and in the hope that you will abandon it for one which 
will reflect credit on your patriotism, your Judgment, and 
your citizenship and which at the same time will afford you 
the best opportunity for advancing the interests and wel- 
fare of your kinsmen across the sea. 
Very truly yours, 
Pau. O. Hustine. 











HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MILWAUKEE 


Mr. B. F. Williams, of the firm of Williams and Stern, lawyers, 
of Milwaukee, visited the Historical Library in January in search 
of material concerning the building of the first courthouse in Mil- 

raukee, to be used in an injunction suit to prevent the removal of 

the Milwaukee County Courthouse from its present site. A member 
of the Library staff assisted him in his work, and found among the 
Society’s manuscripts and pamphlets much material concerning the 
first days of American occupation in Milwaukee. The village of 
Milwaukee (east side) was organized in September, 1835, with 
Solomon Juneau as president; the village of Kilbourntown (Mil- 
waukee west side) was organized about the same time with Byron 
Kilbourn as president. In January, 1838, the two villages were 
united by an act of the Wisconsin territorial legislature. 

Morgan L, Martin, of Green Bay, was the real founder of Mil- 
waukee. In 1833 he noted the advantages of the site for a harbor, 
and secured from Lewis Cass, secretary of war, an order for its 
survey. Meantime Martin made a proposition to Juneau, the only 
settler on the site, to take an undivided half of his claim, Juneau 
promising not to sell any of his share without Martin’s consent. 


Martin in this transaction evinced both wisdom and generosity— 
generosity in giving Juneau a chance to share the profits of the 
enterprise (for many men would have bought his claim outright for 


a small sum); wisdom in binding Juneau not to dispose of his share 
without advice. The result proved the value of Martin’s foresight. 
In 1834 the preémption act made Juneau’s claim substantial. About 
this time Martin bought the preémption right of Peter Juneau, which 
lay south of Solomon’s claim. The Michigan legislature, of which 
Martin was a member, erected Milwaukee County in 1834, and in 
1835 organized the same, with the county seat at the village of 
Milwaukee. 

In the meanwhile during 18384 many Americans visited the site 
of the future city and saw its possibilities for growth. Among these 
was Byron Kilbourn who secured a claim to the west side of Milwau- 
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kee River. Martin and Juneau, early in 1835, proposed to Kilbourn 
to unite their interests. Kilbourn ignored this offer, and proceeded 
to develop his town alone. Meanwhile both town sites were surveyed 
and their plats put on record. Martin and Juneau began to develop 
their property, by opening and grading streets. One block in the 
heart of the town was set aside for the courthouse, and nearly $12,000 
(a large sum for that time) was spent in erecting a suitable building. 
The ground around the new public building was given to the village 
in perpetuity, for the use of the county courts. 

A large number of letters from Juneau to Martin are in the 
possession of the State Historical Society, and are interesting as 
revealing the growth of the village, and the personality of its pro- 
prietors. Although Martin and Juneau had transactions involving 
many thousands of dollars, there never was any disagreement be- 
tween them. Neither did they have a written contract, each one 
relying upon the honor of the other. And when hard times fell upon 
the little settlement in 1837 and later, each partner bore his share 
of misfortune cheerfully and without a word of accusation or disa- 
greement. Even after the union of Milwaukee village and Kilbourn- 
town in 1838, a considerable rivalry was maintained between the 
two parts of the town, which in some measure has persisted to the 
present day. 


Lovise P. KeLioce. 


THE SENATORIAL ELECTION OF 1869 


In 1869 Wisconsin elected a new senator to represent her in 
Congress. It was conceded on every hand that James R. Doolittle, 
whose term expired March 4, 1869, had misrepresented the state’s 
sentiment in his support of President Johnson during the impeach- 
ment trial, and that he had no chance of reélection. This situation 
brought out a number of candidates, most of whom were “new” men. 
Among the tried and true candidates the most prominent were Cad- 
wallader C. Washburn, then congressman for the southwestern sec- 
tion of the state, and Horace Rublee, vigorous editor of the chief 


Republican newspaper at Madison. Ex-Governor Salomon was also 


in the field, but his candidacy was not taken very seriously. The 


new men who were most prominently talked of were Otis H. Waldo 
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and Matt H. Carpenter, both of them Milwaukee lawyers. Waldo 
was the elder of the two, a man of ability and power, and a Repub- 
lican from the foundation of the party. Carpenter was of Demo- 
cratic antecedents, a recent adherent of the reigning party. His 
strength lay in his brilliant oratory, keen wit, and deep knowledge of 
men. Erratic in his methods, but meteoric in his cleverness, he per- 
suaded and enthralled his hearers when opportunity was afforded 
him for speech. Carpenter had made a national reputation by his 
arguments in the Supreme Court on the Reconstruction issue. The 
president-elect, General Grant, and his advisers were favorable to 
Carpenter’s candidacy, which gave the Milwaukee lawyer a strong 
endorsement with Wisconsin Republicans. 

The senatorial campaign opened in June, and largely governed 
the elections for the ensuing Wisconsin legislature. By December 
the situation had become acute, and all parties were lined up for the 
contest. The preferences of every legislator-elect were canvassed 
and recanvassed; and each candidate presented his claims and quali- 
fications to the prominent members of the coming legislature in per- 
sonal letters. The State Historical Society has recently received 
a gift of a few letters relating to this campaign addressed to the 
Honorable Andrew Jackson Turner, of Portage, then an influential 
figure in Wisconsin politics. Three of these letters, written in the 
early winter of 1868-69, are from Carpenter, who bespeaks Turner’s 
support at the coming legislative session. Turner, however, had 
given his pledge to Horace Rublee, and had been by him chosen 
manager of his campaign. December 9, 1868, Carpenter wrote to 
Turner from Washington: “I rec? your favor just as I was leaving 
home, postponing me in your affections to Mr. Rublee. But I think 
this will make no difference. I am sure the conflict will be between 
Mr. Washburn and myself & that he will be elected, if I am not. 
You say that you shall support me next to Rublee, and I desire to 
thank you for this.” 

The most interesting letter of the lot is that of Rublee himself, 
written November 23, 1868. In it he canvasses the entire legislative 
personnel, telling of the predilections of each member and conclud- 
ing: “In my judgement Carpenter cannot be elected, & I certainly 
think he ought not to be elected.” 
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As all the world knows, Rublee was wrong. During the legisla- 
tive session, Carpenter’s manager arranged a public meeting in 
which all the candidates were to set forth their views on the questions 
of the day. This meeting was contemptuously dubbed by Rublee 
“A Spelling-down”; none the less, neither he nor any other of the 
candidates dared refuse the invitation to speak. Carpenter’s great 
powers as an orator stood him in good stead, and at the Republican 
caucus held soon after the speech-making contest, he was trium- 
phantly nominated, and elected, in due course, by the Republican 
majority in the state legislature. 

The intimate picture these old letters afford of the log-rolling 
days before the direct election of the senators by the people, gives 
them historical value for students of political methods, and lays bare 
the reasons that induced the modern revolt against “machine-made”’ 
representatives in the upper house of Congress. 


Louise P. Kewioce. 


“KOSHKONONG” AND “MAN EATER” 


Lake Koshkonong is one of the most beautiful sheets of water 
in Wisconsin. In primitive times the region adjacent to it must 
have constituted a perfect paradise for the red man. Even yet, 
notwithstanding its settlement by whites for nearly three genera- 


tions, this is one of the favorite resorts of Wisconsin sportsmen. 


The Indian name “Koshkonong” has usually been explained as mean- 
ing “the lake we live on.” The letter which follows, recently pre- 
sented to the State Historical Society by H. L. Skavlem, of 
Janesville, offers both a new rendering of the Indian name and a new 
interpretation of it. No less interesting to those who care for Wis- 
consin’s primitive history is the new rendition offered of the name 
of Man Eater, the Rock River chief who dwelt om the shore of Lake 
Koshkonong a century ago. Mrs. Kinzie, the author of Wau Bun, 
saw Man Eater or “Mee-chee-tai” on at least two occasions. Over 


against the sad picture which Peter Vieau paints should be set her 


*So given by Mrs. John-Kinzie in Wau Bun, The Early Day in the 
Northwest, (Caxton Club ed. Chicago, 1901) 252. Isaac T. Smith in Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, V1, 424, explains that the Winnebago name “Koshkonong” 
meant “the place where we shave.” He adds, however, that the Potawatomi name 
for the lake meant “the lake we live on.” This interpretation is also given by 
Rev. Alfred Brunson in Wis. Hist. Colls., I, 118. 
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description of him as “a most noble Indian in appearance and 
character.” 


Portage, Sept. 2, 1900. 
Mr. Buckley, Attorney, 


Beloit, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

Having forgotten your initials I am compelled to address you as above. 

Some months ago you wrote me concerning “Man Eater’s” village 
and why he was called “Man Eater.” I had no knowledge of the origin 
of his name, but the location of his village was easily ascertainable. Your 
inquiry aroused a desire to know more of the famous old Indian and I 
have made many inquiries myself, but without results, until the thought 
occurred to me to address a note to the venerable Peter J. Vieau, of 
Muskego, which I did through Mr. D. M. Fowler, of Milwaukee. I copy 
from Mr. V.’s reply, through an amanuensis: 

“T never knew a lake of that name ‘Kosh-ko-nong’ but I know ‘Kosh- 
kau-no-nong, meaning termination of a lake or river, a dam or any obstruc- 
tion making an ending, a stop, an absolute end. 

“Well, then, I never knew a chief of that name, but I knew one 
of the name of ‘Mee-chee-tai.. He was not a full-blooded chief, but was 
considered as one among the Indian tribe. He was half Winnebago 
and Pottowatomie. He was a powerful man and a terror among the 
tribe. He was looked upon as a sorcerer, and lived at that time as I 
recollect in the neighborhood of Kosh-kau-no-nong. He used to do his 
trading with Jacques Vieau, my father, when my father opened his trad- 
ing post in Milwaukee as early as 1795. It must be the same man Mr. 
Turner refers to ‘Mee-chee-tai’; it means ‘Heart-Eater.’ Now then the 
above statement can be substantiated by my sister, Mrs. May Vieau 
Lavigne, visiting with me at present. She knew him well, too. 

“ *Mee-chee-tai’ was killed by his son in a drunken frolic about the 
time of the speculation in Milwaukee in ’35 or 36. He killed his wife and 
his son ‘Shaw-gun-osh’ tried to save his mother, and killed the old man 
his father, and that ended his fearful career. He was considered a 
good Indian when sober. Father used to think much of him. He was 
honest in his dealings. He was a great juggler, performed great tricks, 
&e. Yours P. J. V.” 

Did you ever see any reference to this Indian in any place other 
than “Wau-Bun’”’? 

Very respectfully, 


A. J. Turner. 
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THE ALIEN SUFFRAGE PROVISION IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF WISCONSIN’ 

According to the organic law of Wisconsin Territory, enacted 
by Congress in erecting the territory in 1836, only citizens of the 
United States were eligible to the franchise (section V, proviso). 
About the year 1840, immigrants from Germany, the British Isles, 
and Norway became an appreciable factor in the population of the 
territory; but the naturalization law requiring a five years’ residence 
disfranchised this large group of settlers. The situation grew tense 
by 1843, especially since the question of statehood was being dis- 
cussed, and seemed likely to come to a head in 1844. Moreover, the 
matter was complicated by the Native-American agitation through- 
out the country. Many openly advocated a twenty-one year pro- 
vision for naturalization, and Wisconsin’s foreigners grew restive 
under this possibility. 

It seemed quite certain that the Wisconsin legislature of 1844 
would pass a law providing for a referendum on the subject of state- 
hood. In December, 1843, a large public meeting of German citizens 


was called at Milwaukee who drew up a petition for the right to 


participate in this referendum. This was signed by 1,200 persons, 
and was probably the largest petition ever presented to the terri- 


torial legislature. It became impossible to ignore the demand of the 


foreign settlers. The Whig and Democratic parties were struggling 
for the control of the territorial offices. Wisconsin was normally 
Democratic by an overwhelming majority, but the Tyler administra- 
tion had appointed a Whig governor, and patronage went with the 
administration. The Whigs were accused of alliance with nativism: 
it therefore became them to prove the falsity of the charge. The 
Democrats felt certain of the foreign vote. The legislature, there- 
fore, on January 22, 1844, passed “An Act in relation to the qualifi- 
cation of voters for state government and for the election of delegates 
to form a state constitution,” which provided that “all free white 
male inhabitants above the age of 21 years, who have resided in said 
territory three months shall be deemed qualified, and shall be per- 
mitted to vote on said question” and for delegates to a convention 
to frame a constitution. 


*This résumé was prepared in response to a recent request received by 
the Historical Library for information on the subject. 
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The referendum vote which was taken in September, 1844, proved 
adverse to the question of a state government. There is no means 
of ascertaining how many foreigners voted upon the question, but 
the entire vote was very light, and the alien voters seem not to have 
influenced the decision, which was anticipated by all parties in the 
territory. 

About the same time the territorial legislature passed the act 
above referred to, General Henry Dodge, Wisconsin’s territorial 
delegate in Congress, presented to that body a petition signed by 
300 citizens in the western part of the territory praying for a repeal 
of the proviso in the fifth section of the organic law of Wisconsin, 
and for the passage of a law granting suffrage to every free white 
male inhabitant of the age of twenty-one years within the territory, 
foreigners included. This is the petition referred to by G. F. 
Franklin in his Legislative History of Naturalization. The names 
of the signers of the petition are not available. We conjecture that 
they were those of the Cornish miners of that region, rather than of 
the American settlers, because in after debates, the southwest section 
of the state opposed the law allowing aliens to vote. 

The law of 1844 was at once attacked, and was made the basis 
of an attempt to defeat several prominent members of the legislature 
who had voted for it. This was especially true in the northeast sec- 
tion where the reélection of Dr. Mason C. Darling, a prominent 
Democrat, was opposed because of his advocacy of the alien voting 
law. It was claimed that the law was unconstitutional, violating both 
the Constitution of the United States and the organic law of the 
territory. Dr. Darling came out with several long addresses on the 
subject, basing the right of aliens to vote on the twelfth article of 
the Ordinance of 1787, and on the inherent right of a sovereign state 
to form its constitution as it thought best. 

Dr. Darling was reélected, but the legislature of 1845 had hardly 
begun its session when a determined effort was made to repeal the 
law of the previous session. In the course of the debates Dr. Darling 
offered a clause on the declaration of intention as an amendment, 
and another member amended the three months to six months. Both 
of these changes were accepted by the friends of the bill as com- 


promise measures to mitigate the opposition. Dr. Darling said in 
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his argument that he considered the intention declaration as of no 
consequence, except as an evidence of actual settlement. This com- 
promise saved the bill, and the amended act, approved February 8, 
1845, reads: “No person shall hereafter vote upon the subject of 
state government, or for delegates to form a state constitution, who 
shall not have resided six months within the Territory, and as an 
additional qualification shall be a citizen of the United States, or 
shall have declared his intention to become such; as the law requires.” 

Thus the matter rested until the legislature of 1846 arranged 
again to submit the question of a state government to the people. 
An attempt was made by the Whig party to amend the law of 1845 
and allow only citizens to vote. The suffrage provision was compli- 
cated by differences concerning negro, half-breed, and Indian suf- 
frage. On the test vote the law of 1845 was maintained by the 
strong majority of 19 to 7, nearly all the Democrats voting in its 
favor. 

The constitutional convention met in October, 1846, and the 
question of alien suffrage was much debated. Upon the ground that 
the acts of 1844 and 1845 were both unconstitutional, petitions 
poured in, especially from the Southwest, to limit the franchise to 
citizens of the United States. The foreigners also availed them- 
selves of the right of petition, and the able German delegates in the 
convention created a favorable impression for alien suffrage. As 
finally adopted, the article granted suffrage to one-year residents, 
and “all white persons not citizens of the United States, who shall 
have declared their intention to become such, in conformity with the 
laws of Congress for the naturalization of aliens, and shall have taken 
before any officer of this state * * * an oath to support the con- 
stitution of the United States and of this state.” 

The constitution of 1846 was rejected by the people. In the 


discussion, then, of the provision for alien voters it played but a 
small part. The friends of the constitution set forth its liberality 
to foreigners and the fact that it acknowledged the equal rights 
nature bestowed upon foreign and native-born citizens alike. Oppo- 
nents of the constitution set forth on the one hand the over-liberality 
to the alien element, and on the other hand the requirement of an 
additional oath as an illiberal burden to foreign residents, 
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The Alien Suffrage Provision 


In the constitutional convention of 1847-48 the subject of the 
foreign franchise occupied a large share of the time of the delegates. 
The delegates from the western counties came with a deliberate deter- 
mination to limit the franchise to citizens of the United States. The 
admission of foreigners to suffrage placed the West in a permanent 
minority, as the lake-board and middle sections of the territory had 
the bulk of the immigrant population. 


The original proposition as brought in by the committee re- 


stored the residence requirement to six months, retained the inten- 
tion of citizenship clause, and omitted the special oath. The exam- 
ples of New York, Ohio, and Illinois were cited. One member urged 
that the one-year requirement was necessary in New York to ascer- 
tain the permanent character of the residence, while all who came 


to Wisconsin came for permanent homes and six months was long 


enough to prove residence. The effect of the shorter period would 
be to encourage foreigners to file their intentions sooner. It was 
admitted that the six-months provision was carried in committee 
by a very narrow majority. 

The attack on the article on alien suffrage was begun by an 
amendment to limit suffrage to citizens. It was alleged that the 
article as reported by the committee was unconstitutional and would 
cause Congress to reject the constitution. In reply the similar pro- 
visions in the constitutions of Ohio and Illinois were cited. The new 
constitution of Illinois was cited by both parties to the controversy ; 
one claiming the change had occurred because of dissatisfaction with 
the more liberal provision; the other that Illinois’ new constitution 
had not yet been acted upon. Charges were freely made of dema- 
gogucry—that the Democrats were toadying to the foreign vote. 
In reply, the Democrats appealed to the liberality and progressive- 
ness of their party policies, and declared that the aliens, being taxed, 
were entitled to vote. The citizen amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 53 to 16; and the suffrage article as originally reported by the 
committee was incorporated into the constitution. With the amend- 
ments required by the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, the provision was part of the organic law of Wisconsin 


until 1912. 


Louise P. Kettoce. 








EDITORIAL 
INCREASE A. LAPHAM AND THE GERMAN AIR RAIDS 


The reader may well be excused if at first sight he is 
puzzled over our title. What possible connection can there 
be between the simple Wisconsin scholar, whose life of busy 
service for the betterment of humanity terminated almost 
half a century ago, and the baby-killing air raids upon Lon- 
don and other English cities with which the soldiers of 
Emperor William are accustomed to divert themselves? 

Gentle reader, we propose to show you. Increase A. 
Lapham delved in many fields of learning, but chiefly he was 
a scientist and perhaps his greatest single achievement was 
his practical conquest of the secret of foretelling the weather. 
Now we learn, on the authority of the London Illustrated 
News, that the imperial German government has utilized 
Lapham’s discovery to insure the success (or at least to 
minimize the danger) of its air raids on London. “When 
the east wind blows beware of air raids.” Thus might a 
modernized English edition of Poor Richard’s Almanac read. 
Also, “When the night is moonlight, beware of air raids,” 
but frequently moonlight nights are enjoyed sans the noc- 
turnal visitants. The twofold explanation is that the air 
‘aiders must have clear weather and it is desirable if not essen- 
tial that they have the wind behind them on the outward raid 
and in their faces on the return journey, rather than vice 
versa. ‘The Germans have control of Europe from the North 
Sea far into Russia and so it is possible for their meteoro- 
logical observation posts to give warning for something like 
twelve hours in advance of any change in weather condi- 
tions coming down behind an east wind. As long, therefore, 
as there is a steady wind across Europe anywhere between 
northeast and southeast those in charge of the raiding squad- 
rons in Belgium have full warning of what the weather is 
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going to be like. Accordingly the fiendish flying brood can 
be sent forth in confident assurance that neither its arrival 
at its destination nor its return to the home station will be 
frustrated by stormy weather. 

Increase Lapham labored for years to promote his great 
discovery because he had a vision of the service it would be 
to mankind. One of his most striking arguments for enlist- 
ing community action in the promotion of his work was a 
calculation of the number of lives and of vessels which an- 
nually would be saved from destruction on Lake Michigan 
alone. Happily for him he did not live to witness the spec- 
tacle of the world’s most efficient government perverting his 
great achievement to the promotion of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the men and women, the mothers and babies of 
the world’s greatest metropolis. 


SAVE THE RELICS' 

The original of the letter written by Horace Greeley, 
sometime near the middle of the sixties, in reply to the ap- 
plication for advice of a discharged soldier boy, and in which 
occurred the famous phrase, “Go west, young man, and grow 
up with the country,” is supposed to have been destroyed, 
with other valuable historic papers, in a recent fire in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

It was superb advice profitably followed by thousands 
of young men, sires and grandsires of millions of the finest 
of western citizens of today. 

But—Why was that historic document in private posses- 
sion? ‘That was not at all fit wit for our Youngstown friend 
to exhibit. In the safe custody of the Ohio Historical Society 
that precious letter justly belonged, and there it would re- 
pose securely now if prudence had but guided its owner. 


‘Reprinted from the editorial column of the Madison Democrat, January 2: 
1918. 
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Which raises the pertinent question—Have yow an his- 
torical souvenir that is being endangered while you neglect 
to transfer it to the Wisconsin State Historical Society? 
Wisconsin homes contain many mementoes that rightly belong 
in the historical society’s fireproof building. 

Are you playing safe? Let us not expose the lack of 
circumspection shown by the Youngstown antiquarian. 
Besides—Ten thousand persons can enjoy relics in the his- 
torical rooms where one does in a private home. 

Therefore—Be warned! 


THE NEWSPAPERS’ 

It is the glory of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin that Draper gathered into its collections the papers 
of the Ohio Valley migrations, that Thwaites added the 
records of the fur trade, and that neither forgot while pursu- 
ing these remote and unique sources to assemble day after 
day the current accumulations of the people among whom 
they lived. As the latter collector and editor loved to say: 
The history for tomorrow is preserved in the waste paper 
baskets of today. The society that lays aside the policy of 
accumulating accessions to devote itself to the conscious pur- 
suit of particular treasures can never become more useful 
than its curators or wiser than its superintendent. The 
greatest libraries are those whose growth has been chiefly 
in the routine addition, from year to year of all that has been 
regarded as worth saving, and of much more whose immediate 
value has been doubtful. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has for so 
many years followed the practice of saving its daily news- 
papers, and adding to them as opportunity occurs, that it now 
owns one of the notable American collections. From the 
middle of the last century, when the state came into being, 
the development of its people can be traced in the detail 


‘Contributed by Prof. Frederic L. Paxson. 
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which only the inquisitive county daily can follow. Its rela- 
tions to the Northwest and to the rest of the nation can be 
checked in the selected files which have ever been cherished. 
Through the wise foresight of its founders it owns the great 
sources for all of modern history—for in our day the course 
of the historian is more and more fundamentally laid among 
the newspapers. 

It has not been altogether easy to build up this collection. 
A metropolitan daily of today means twelve large volumes 
to be bound, shelved, and housed each year. The cubic con- 
tents of the sources know no limit. There is some room for 
fear that after they have been stored away they may rot in 
their bindings before any scholar uses them. 

But no society which understands the course of modern 
history can fail to run the risk of dry-rot or to preserve such 
records as exist. For no period before the present is there 
such a factual reconstruction possible as we possess. No 
newspaper can lie and live—very long. The user must cor- 
rect for bias, and careless error, and malicious misstatement, 
all of which occur in nearly every issue of any paper. But 
no student can read a continuous series of files for twenty 
years without knowing that he has before him the truth, and 
more of the truth than society has known in any earlier 
period. 

In our Judgment one of the great functions of any his- 
torical society today is to collect ephemeral literature, begin- 
ning with the newspapers of its immediate region and ex- 
tending as far as its money and its shelves permit. No 
Society should be too poor for the town dailies and one New 
York file. Larger societies may take in the county, or the 
region, as the area for their collections, and may increase the 
selected list of remote journals to be preserved. All will be 
judged in the future by the intelligence and patience in this 
direction which their shelves may finally reveal. None can 
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be permanently of greatest use with a policy such as is ex- 
posed in the journal of a sister society: 

“The State of * * * has thousands of them [newspapers } 
in the Libraries of the State House. Many of them are 
bound, others are unbound, tied in bundles and carefully 
stowed away. ‘Their day is done; rarely has any one in our 
knowledge asked to examine any of these newspapers for 
any date or facts. History has culled from them such truths 
as could point a moral, or hold out a danger signal to the 
world of the present time, and they are closed, perhaps never 
more to be consulted.” 


REMOVING THE PAPACY TO CHICAGO 


Possession of the faith by which mountains are removed 
is, we are inclined to think, the fundamental characteristic 
of the American spirit. To the American all things are pos- 
sible because the true American takes it for granted that to 
him nothing is impossible. The manifestation of this spirit 


has its unpleasant—oftentimes its ridiculous—side, of course ; 
yet the possession of it has made possible the performance 
here in the New World of miracles as astonishing as any set 
forth in holy writ. 

By popular consent the metropolis of our inland seas has 
long since come to be regarded as perhaps the most striking 
exponent, among cities, of the characteristic American spirit. 
Throughout her history the supreme confidence of her citi- 
zens in the city’s present greatness and future development, 
together with the will to transmute the prolific visions of her 
leaders into present realities, has constituted her most valu- 
able civic asset. We have seen no better illustration of this 
characteristic Chicago (and American) spirit than the one 
contained in a story which William J. Onahan, a Chicago 
Irishman of sixty-four years’ standing relates. Meeting Mr. 
Armour on a street corner at a time when, because of political 
turmoil in Italy there was talk of the Pope’s seeking an asylum 
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outside the peninsula, the two stopped to talk for a moment, 
whereupon the captain of industry calmly proposed that the 
papacy be brought to Chicago. Onahan undertook to ex- 
plain something of the magnitude of the Pope’s responsi- 
bilities, and the impossibility of the proposed removal from 
the Eternal to the Windy City, with the following result: 

“Mr. Armour listened patiently to my harangue on the 
necessities of the Pope, and then proposed another conun- 
drum to me: ‘How much would it take to provide all these 
buildings?’ 

“1 did not know; could not guess. Would it take ten 
millions—twenty millions? 

‘*Look here,’ he added, ‘you undertake this affair. You 
know how to manage these things. You get the Pope to 
agree to come to Chicago. We can arrange and provide 
everything suitable for his needs.’ 

“ “Why, how on earth could you do these things?’ I asked 
in bewilderment. 

“*T'll tell you my idea,’ he said. “We will get a big tract 
of land outside Chicago, ten or twenty thousand acres. We 
will build necessary offices, a palace, a great Cathedral, what- 
ever may be necessary. Half that land set apart and turned 
over to the Pope, don’t you see that we will make enough 
out of the other half to pay for the whole business?’ 

“TI was dumfounded at the audacity of the idea, the in- 
genuity and method of carrying it out, and the characteristic 
Chicago aim—‘there’s money in it. When, many vears 
afterwards I saw the wonderful “White City:—the World’s 
Fair—its marvelous architectural beauty, the vastness and 
symmetry of its buildings, the beauty of all the arrange- 
ments, I said to myself, Chicago could indeed, if put to it, 


y 


build a new Eternal City.” 








COMMUNICATIONS 


“CAMOUFLAGE” AND “EATLESS DAYS” TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


The war in Europe has revived, and brought into common use, 
in all languages, the term “camouflage,” denoting any contrivance 
to hide or disguise by one side to deceive and confuse the enemy. 
This term, if derived from the French camouflet, pronounced cam-u- 
flay, appears in the International Encyclopedia and is defined as: 
“A stinking compound in paper cases used in siege attacks to blow 
into the faces of sappers and miners to confuse them.” The word 
must have been buried, for I find no mention of it in any other ency- 
clopedia. The use of the term in a wider sense appears in The 
Letters to Authors, of Voltaire, dated 1730, where he savagely char- 
acterizes a rival writer of that period thus in rhyme: 

Rousseau sujet au Camouflet, 

Fut autrefois chasse dit-on. 

Du theatre a coups de sifflet, 

Du Paris 4 coups de baton. 

Chez les Germains chacun fait comme, 
Il c’est garanti du fagot. 

Il a fait enfin le devot, 

Ne pouvant faire l’*honnette homme. 

There is no set of Voltaire in English in Monroe, hence I trans- 
late without rhyme the French copy: 

“Rousseau because of camouflet, 
Was sometimes chased they say 
From the theaters with storms of hisses, 
From Paris with blows of clubs. 
By Germans, each one well knows, 
He is guaranteed the fagot. 
He could not be an honest man, 
Therefore became religious.” 

I find by the same author, under the title, Misfortwnes of 

Charles I: 


sp 


arliament ordered the public burning by the hangman of the 
tract written by James the First wherein he states that it is proper 
for people to have sport and amusements after divine service on 
Sundays. The same parliament names one day each week as a day 
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of fasting and ordered that the value of the food thus saved be paid 
to help defray the expense of the civil war then raging.” 
Yours truly, 
JOHN LUCHSINGER. 
Monroe, Wisconsin. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S WISCONSIN INVESTMENTS 


At the time of the appearance of the communications relating 
to Webster’s western investments in the first and second numbers of 
this magazine I chanced to see in the Personal Recollections of Robert 
S. Rantoul (Cambridge, Mass., Privately Printed, 1916) a reference 
to the same subject which seems worth calling to the attention of 
those interested in western history. 

The author of the Recollections says that the early death of his 
father, Robert Rantoul, was in part due to the financial disaster 
which overtook him—he died at fort y-seven—and proceeds to explain 
the circumstances. He had known that his father spent much time 
in the Middle West between 1845 and 1850 and that he had a high 
estimate of the economic and political possibilities of the upper 
Mississippi Valley: but it was not until long after his father’s death 
that he learned something of the speculations and reverses in that 
region which hastened it. 

The facts were as follows: Rantoul, Rufus Choate, and Caleb 
Cushing were trustees in a scheme, in which Webster, Cass, and a 
few others were also concerned, to get control of the headwaters of 
the Mississippi, saw the lumber, and float it down to markets in the 
rapidly growing cities and towns of the Middle West. Cass had 
shown that such a plan was practicable; but the associates knew, 
also, that there was mineral wealth in the region of Fort Snelling. 
Indian implements of that vicinity were inlaid with lead and copper. 
They had ill-timed, if not over-sanguine, hopes of great gain there- 
from. The trustees managed everything and issued stock certificates 
in December, 1845. They had received a charter the preceding 
August as the St. Croix and Lake Superior Mineral Company. 
Nothing but trouble followed. After a dam had been built at St. 
Anthony’s Falls their land titles were attacked and their logs were 
carried away by a spring flood. Cushing 


=>? 


who was to have been 
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governor of the new territory, went to the Mexican War. Choate 
was too absorbed in his profession and too indifferent to business 
matters to pay attention to the management of the undertaking. 
The whole burden fell upon Rantcul and was too great for him to 
bear. After his death in 1852 Cushing gave some attention to the 


business but Rantoul’s executors would not coéperate and his interest 


in the project lapsed with loss of the money and labor which he had 


devoted to the enterprise. 

The son also remarks on the fact that his father was one of the 
incorporators of the Illinois Central Railroad, wrote its charter, and 
passed it through the legislature, where—as is well known—Abraham 
Lincoln was the opposing counsel. 

Yours truly, 
Asa Currier Titton. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 
THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

Twenty-one new members were added to the State Historical 
Society during the quarter ending March 31, 1918, eight to the life 
and thirteen to the annual membership class. In addition, two an- 
nual members of the Society, Col. Marshall Cousins, of Eau Claire, 
and Oscar G. Boisseau, of Holden, Mo., transferred to the life mem- 
bership group. The new life members are: John S. Allen, John N. 
Cadby, Williard O. Hotchkiss, Edward J. B. Schubring, Halsten 
J. Thorkelson, Madison; Adam A. Beck, Rev. James M. McManus, 
William A. Roblier, of Coloma; John H. Tweedy, Jr., of Milwaukee. 
The new annual members are: Prof. John G. Callan, Peter J. 
Connor, Prof. Charles A. Smith, Miss K. Bernice Stewart, Mrs. 
Magnus Swensen, of Madison; W. I. Goodland, E. W. Leach, of 
Racine; Azel C. Hough, of Janesville; Andrew J. Hutton, of Wau- 
kesha; John B. MacHarg, of Appleton; Charles D. Stewart, of 
Hartford; R. E. Van Matre, of Darlington; John P. DeMeritt, of 
White Plains, New York. 


Many interesting additions to the Library’s collection of non- 
current newspaper files were made during the first quarter of 1918. 
By far the most important is the Illinois Intelligencer, published at 
Kaskaskia and (later) Vandalia, for the years 1817-31. This paper 
was the first to be published in Illinois, its name in the beginning 
being the Illinois Herald. Through the courtesy of the University 
of Illinois Library our Society has been afforded the opportunity to 
make a photostatic reproduction of the file for the fourteen years 
included in the period noted. From the widow of the founder and 
publisher, Rev. I. L. Hauser, has been received the file for the first 
five years, 1869-74, of the Milwaukee Indewx, later and better known 
as the Christian Statesman. Other Wisconsin files acquired include 
the Algoma Record, 1910-18, and six issues (out of a total of ten 
published) of the Bugle Blast, Lake Mills’ first newspaper. From 
Minnesota has come a complete file of the short-lived Winona Daily 
News, published from September 14 to October 7, 1916. Other files 
from without the state include: Lawrenceburg Indiana Palladium, 
April-December, 1825; Indianapolis Locomotive, 1850-52; Logans- 
port Journal, April-December, 1864; Cincinnati Brauerei-Arbeiter 
Zeitung, 1910-17; Baltimore Manufacturers Record, 1916-18; New 
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York Army and Navy Journal, 1902-10; New York Fatherland, 
1914-17; Tokyo Japan Mail, 1915-17. 


Through the agency of the historical committee of tle Congre- 
gational Church in Wisconsin an important collection of yearbooks, 
church periodicals, pamphlets, books, and other material on Congre- 
gationalism, which had been gathered at the business headquarters 
of the church in Madison, has been turned over to the State Historical 
Society: Much of the collection thus received duplicates materia! 
already owned by the Library; it will go in due time to swell the 
resources of some sister institution which lacks and needs it. The 
remainder constitutes a welcome addition to our own important col- 
lection of material in the field of Congregational church history. 
Thus another step is taken in the process of making the State His- 
torical Library the repository of all available material pertaining to 
the history of the several religious denominations of Wisconsin. For 
the latest acquisition particular obligation is acknowledged to Rev. 
John N. Davidson, Rev, S. T. Kidder, and Rev. Henry A. Miner, 
Congregational ministers, all of Madison. Their active and intelli- 
gent interest in making the sources of their denominational history 
accessible to scholars is worthy of emulation. Who will be next to 
“come across” on behalf of his own denomination? 


Mrs. Anna Roberts Beagle, of Menomonie, has presented the 
Society with three interesting family heirlooms. One is a Welsh 
Bible brought to America in 1817 by her father, Richard Roberts, 
who in later life was for many years a resident and justice of the 
peace at Menomonie. Another is a sword carried by her father’s 
brother, Daniel Roberts, in the War of 1812. The third is an Eng- 
lish hunting knife brought from England in 1817, which according 
to the tradition of the family has been in its possession for many 
generations. 


From Fred M. Griswold of Lake Mills have been received six 
issues of the Lake Mills Bugle Blast, publication of which as a 
monthly was begun in December, 1863. Mr. Griswold states that the 
Bugle Blast was Lake Mills’ first paper, and that only ten issues were 
published in all. It was a modest sheet, put out, apparently, in spare 
time by the proprietor, who also played the réles of editor and devil 
as well. The annual subscription price was twenty-five cents at first, 
but before long the cost of materials compelled an increase to thirty 
cents. The file which Mr. Griswold has presented constitutes an 
interesting addition to the Society’s collection of Wisconsin news- 


papers. 
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During the month of March, a special exhibit of Dutch war car- 
toons, lent for the purpose by Prof. Arnold Dresden, was made in 
the State Historical Museum. They accompanied the issues of the 
newspaper De Nieuwe Amsterdamer, and are the work of the famous 
Dutch cartoonists, P. Vanderham, Willy Sluiter, and Jan Sluyters. 
The cartoons measure 1214 by 19 inches in size and nearly all of them 
are printed in colors. They deal with such subjects as the German 
war horrors, war conditions in Holland, the neutrals, and peace. 
The most striking of the latter class is one in which the Angel of 
Peace is seen stooping over the world, which, porcupine-like, is com- 
pletely covered with protruding bayonets. The translated inscrip- 
tion reads: “I do not find a spot where I can take hold of him.” 


The State Historical Museum, in order to complete certain of 
its collections, is especially anxious to secure samples of the following 
implements and utensils formerly in use in Wisconsin and other 
states: A pomace knife, mead stick, hearth brush, wooden-toothed 
rake, corn sheller, cheese tester, farrier’s shave, sheep yoke, goose 
yoke, milking stool, wool comb, tape loom or heddle frame, rundlets, 
wooden tankard, wooden dishes, stirring stick, butter molds, milk 
skimmer, earthenware foot-warmer, magnifier of the kind formerly 
placed in front of candles or sconces, fleam, wooden pitch pipe, and 
a wooden prism. 

Samples of early American china are also desired, pewter ware, 
a hand lamp, miner’s lamp, tea canister, wooden sugar-box, butter 
bowl, mush paddle, hickory hay fork, old hand-made keys, and old- 
style door knocker. Gifts of such specimens will be greatly appre- 
ciated and will assist the museum in its work with university students 
and the public schools of the state. 


In March, 1918, Magnus Swenson, chairman of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, appointed a War History Commission for Wisconsin, 
and delegated to it the work of collecting for permanent preservation 
all the material that can be obtained relating to our state’s share in 
the Great War. The plan is the outgrowth of steps taken early in 
the war by the National Board for Historical Service in Washington 
to make a complete and monumental collection of the material per- 
taining to America’s part in this great struggle. 

The commission consists of M. M. Quaife, Madison, chairman; 
W. W. Bartlett, Eau Claire, C. R. Fish, Madison, J. H. A. Lacher, 
Waukesha, W. N. Parker, Madison, A. H. Sanford, La Crosse, and 
Captain H. A. Whipple, Waterloo. John W. Oliver, Madison, was 
named director of the commission. At a meeting held in the office 
of the Superintendent of the State Historical Society on March 8, 
the commission decided to begin at once the work that had been 
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assigned. The State Historical Library in Madison was selected as 
the headquarters for the commission, and from there the work is being 
directed. Local war history committees have been appointed in every 
county of the state, charged with the specific function of collecting 
and preserving all the records relating to that particular county’s 
activity in the war. By coéperating with the county councils of 
defense, the public libraries, the local historical societies, and the 
schools, it is hoped that every record and news item possessing his- 
torical value will be saved for the use of future workers in compiling 
a final history of Wisconsin’s part in the war. 


In line with the foregoing activity, a movement has been under- 
taken by the University of Wisconsin and the State Historical So- 
ciety, working in conjunction, to develop at Madison a comprehen- 
sive war collection, which shall adequately serve the needs of future 
investigators. A special fund has been provided, deemed adequate 
to the purpose in view, and Dr. Asa C. Tilton, a trained bibliographer 
and historian, has been secured to serve as curator of the War Col- 
lection and direct the work of collecting. The special drive for 
historical materials thus put under way will be conducted in close 
coordination with the ordinary work of the Historical Library and 
the library and other departments of the University. As a result 
of it, there should be developed at Madison such a comprehensive war 
collection for the use of students and research workers as the New 
York Public Library and one or two others are developing in the 
East. As far as known, nowhere in the West, outside of Madison, 
is such a collection being developed. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Outagamie County Pio- 
neers’ Association was held at Appleton the latter part of February. 
A business program was held in the forenoon, a dinner at noon, and 
a literary and musical program in the afternoon. Addresses were 
given by Mayor Faville, Postmaster Keller, Judge Spencer, and 
others. Throughout the addresses the patriotic note was dominant. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Reedsburg Old Settlers’ 
Association was held February 15, 1918, under unfavorable weather 


conditions. A picnic dinner was eaten, and a miscellaneous program 
of songs, addresses, and instrumental music was given. The trea- 
surer’s report showed a balance on hand of $191. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were John P. Stone, president; C. M, Kester, 
vice president ; Elsie Root, secretary ; F. M. Baker, treasurer. 


On March 26, in the Kellogg Public Library, the Green Bay 
Historical Society held a scheduled meeting. On the program were 
pepers by W. M. Conway of the State -Highway Commission on 
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“Roads of Wisconsin and How They Can Be Made More Interest- 
ing’; by Mrs. W. D. Cooke on “Shantytown in 1820”; and by J. P. 
Schumacher on “The Site of the First Church Built in Shantytown 
by Father Mazzuchelli.” 


An attractively printed program of the Sauk County Historical 
Society records a noteworthy list of activities for 1917-18, the 
organization’s thirteenth year. The annual meeting occurred Octo- 
ber 5, 1917, the principal address being given by M, M. Quaife on 
“The Angel of Wisconsin.” On March 1, 1918 a second meeting 
was held, at which papers or addresses were given on the following 
subjects: “The Coming of the Circuit Rider in Wisconsin,” by Rev. 
W. R. Irish; “The First Murder Trial in Baraboo,” by R. T. 
Warner, of Everett, Washington; “The First Permanent Settler 
at Baraboo,” by Louise P. Kellogg; “Pioneer Occupations,” by 
N. G. Abbott, of Eureka Springs, Arkansas. The program for the 
meeting appointed for April 5 consisted of the following papers: 
“When I ‘Broke Into’ Sauk County Politics,” by John M. True; 
“Wisconsin Map by I. A. Lapham,” by H. E. French; “Additional 
Reminiscences of Ableman—A Sequel,” by Eva Alexander; and 
“Indians at Baraboo in Pioneer Times,” by M, H. Mould. 


A pamphlet describing Wisconsin’s participation in the exposi- 
tion held in Chicago in the summer of 1915 to commemorate the 
semicentennial of the emancipation of the Negro has recently been 


issued. Hon. S. A. Cook, Neenah, president, Hon. George P. Ham- 
brecht, Madison, treasurer, and Samuel R. Banks, Madison, secre- 
tary, formed the personnel of the commission appointed by the 
Governor to represent Wisconsin. The creditable progress made by 
the black man along lines of industry and art was illustrated in con- 
vincing fashion by the exhibits. The report of the progress made 
along educational lines is no less worthy of note. A message from 
Governor Phillip on Wisconsin Day said: “Certainly they have done 
enough to merit our heartiest praise and coéperation and to inspire 
the hope that the problem which confronted the white man when this 
vast population was given freedom will be solved by the help of the 
leaders of the race itself.” 


At the time of going to press tentative arrangements have been 
made for a joint meeting of the State Historical Society and the 
Sauk County Historical Society to be held at the site of old Fort 
Winnebago near Portage on Labor Day, 1918. There will be a picnic 
dinner, but as the place is in the outskirts of Portage any who prefer 
to eat at the hotel may easily arrange to do so. A short historical 
address will be given, followed by visits to the site of the fort and the 
“Agency house,” the latter made famous by Mrs. Kinzie in her book, 
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Wau Bun. Near by, also, may be seen the place of the famous Fox- 
Wisconsin portage, first crossed by white men, so far as our knowledge 
goes, by Louis Jolliet and Jacques Marquette in 1678, and the old 
United States military cemetery. Such a gathering should attract 
a large number of visitors from all the surrounding communities. 


Dr. A. Gerend, of Cato, addressed the Manitowoc County His- 
torical Society on the evening of March 8, on the subject, “The 
Indians of Manitowoc County.” Dr. Gerend is an industrious inves- 
tigator in the local field of Indian history and archeology, and has 
supplied some interesting material to the State Historical Library. 


On February 10, 1918, the First Baptist Church of Sheboygan 
Falls celebrated its eightieth anniversary. Organized February 11, 
1838, this church is ten years older than the Commonwealth itself. 
The present church building was dedicated December 18, 1850, and 
like the organization which it houses, is one of the oldest in Wisconsin. 
In the eighty years of its existence the church has had twenty pas- 
tors, ten clerks, and six treasurers. 


The Catholic diocese of Green Bay was created by a breve of 
Pope Pius IX, March 3, 1868. The semicentennial of its birth was 
celebrated throughout the parishes of the diocese during the first 
week of March, 1918. Upon organization fifty years ago the diocese 
had 26 priests, 27 parishes and 41 missions, 12 schools, and a popula- 
tion of 40,000. Today it contains 164 parishes and 75 missions 
with churches; 106 parish schools with over 24,000 pupils enrolled; 
besides 3 colleges for men, an academy for women, 2 Indian schools, 
9 hospitals, and a population of 149,000. 


The Mexican War ended seventy years ago, and but few active 
participants in it now remain alive. One Mexican War veteran was 
James Law, of Madison, who died January 80, 1918. Had he lived 
until February 21, he would have been ninety years of age. Mr. Law 
was one of Madison’s early stonemasons, and is said to have worked 
on the old Capitol building. 


George B. Ferry, of Milwaukee, probably Wisconsin’s most 
eminent architect, died January 29, 1917. Among the notable 
buildings designed by Mr. Ferry are the Milwaukee Public Library, 
and the splendid home of the State Historical Society at Madison. 


A joint meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters with the Wisconsin Archeological Society was held in the 
assembly room of the State Historical Society, April 11 and 12, 
1918. Of the two dozen or more papers read, the following were 
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devoted particularly to Wisconsin history: ‘Additional Wisconsin 
Peace Medals,” by Charles E. Brown; ‘The State Collection of War 
Posters,” by Ruth O. Roberts; “The Work of the Wisconsin War 
History Commission,” by John W. Oliver. The other papers were 
devoted chiefly to archeological and scientific subjects. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society held its annual meeting 
in the lecture room of the Milwaukee Public Museum on Monday 
evening, March 18, 1918. The meeting was well attended by mem- 
bers from Milwaukee and various other points in the state. At the 
business meeting the following officers were elected: Dr. Samuel A. 
Barrett, Milwaukee, president; Dr. E. J. W. Notz, Milwaukee, John 
P. Schumacher, Green Bay, A. T. Newman, Bloomer, Dr. F. E. Day- 
ton, New London, and Charles G. Schoewe, Milwaukee, vice presi- 
dents. W. H. Vogel and William A. Phillips were elected members 
of the executive board, and Lee R. Whitney, treasurer. The secre- 
tary’s annual report, read by Charles E. Brown, shows that the 
society has been active in the field of exploration and publication. 


De Have Norton of the Fourth Wisconsin Infantry (later the 
Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry) died at his home in Hingham, Wisconsin, 
February 20, 1918. From Mrs. Norton the Society has received 
about twenty-five Civil War letters written by her late husband to 
his parents from 1861 to 1865. Mr. Norton served from June, 1861, 
until the close of the war. He was an intelligent and entertaining 
correspondent and it is a matter for regret that so few of his letters 
have been preserved. The following citations from two of his letters 
written, the one at Camp Utley, Racine, on the eve of departure for 
the front in July, 1861, the other from Montgomery, Alabama, in 
May, 1865, afford a pleasing picture of the spirit which animated 
our Civil War soldiers. “I shall not see you again so good by Father 
& Mother. God be with you till I see you again. I think the cause 
which I go to defend is worth the sacrifice which I make, for I do 
make a great sacrifice. I leave home and all I love to stake my life 
for my Country. I go willingly, as for you, don’t fear for me I 
shall do well enough. If I never return you will know that I died 
in the cause of Liberty & truth” 


And four years later: “I am safe and sound as ever. We have 
had a long and tedious march. * * * There was not a shot ex- 
changed with the enemy. The rebels are all at home. the towns 
are full of them. we mix all together the best of friends. it looks 
nice to see the gray uniform and blue uniform together. Well father 
after four long years of blood and terror the war is over. You can 
imagine the feelings of the soldiers on the subject.” 
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THE DINSDALE PAPERS 

Rev. Matthew Dinsdale was born at Askrigg, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, July 14, 1815, and received his education at a boy’s school in 
his native valley Wensleydale. This school was on a foundation 
existing from the time of Queen Elizabeth, and one of its first trus- 
tees was Ivor Dinsdale, an ancestor of Matthew. The latter came 
to the United States in 1844 on the packet St. George, 1200 tons, 
one of the finest transatlantic steamers of its time. After a three 
months’ journey he arrived at Kenosha (then Southport), Wiscon- 
sin, on the eighth of October, and was soon among friends who had 
preceded him and settled at English Prairie just across the Wiscon- 
sin line in McHenry County, Illinois. A month later Mr, Dinsdale 
was received into the quarterly conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having brought credentials from the Wesleyan Conference in 
England. The next year he joined the Rock River Conference and was 
assigned to Potosi circuit in the lead-mining district of southwestern 
Wisconsin. The succeeding year Mr. Dinsdale was appointed to the 
Lake Winnebago circuit, then a mission district including preaching 
stations among the Brothertown Indians, at Oshkosh, and other 
new settlements along the lake shore. He virtually lived in the 
saddle, going from cabin to cabin, and gathering the settlers together 
for a Sunday service. Often he slept by the roadside or in the woods. 
His health was impaired by the severe strain of his circuit-riding 
days, and in 1849 he joined a group of friends who visited the gold 
regions of California. After over two years in this pioneer work, 
Mr. Dinsdale returned to England, and there in April, 1853 he mar- 
ried Mary Anne Mann, of York. Returning to America with his 
young English bride, he applied once more for admission to the 
Methodist Church, and in 1858 entered the West Wisconsin Con- 
ference. Thereafter for nineteen years he served in many pastorates 
in the southwestern part of the state. In 1872 and 1873 he was 
preacher in charge at Madison. Four years later he retired from 
the active ministry, and spent his declining years at Linden, Iowa 
County, where, on April 15, 1898, he passed away. 

His only surviving daughter, Mrs. Magnus Swenson, of Madison, 
has recently presented to the Historical Society many of her father’s 
papers. Among them are three diaries of considerable historical 
value. The first describes the voyage from England to America, 
the early days in this country, the work and events of pioneer life, 
“hewing bees,” house-raisings, rail-splittings, hog-killings, and the 
like, interspersed with descriptions of the weather, the climate, and 
the land. 

The second, or California diary, is perhaps the most interesting 
of the number. Leaving Linden, Wisconsin, November 8, 1849, the 
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traveler went via Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Albany to New York City 
whence he sailed December 1 for Panama. Thereafter we have a 
daily account until the landing, January 21, 1850, at the new city 
of San Francisco, which he thus characterizes: “San Francisco I 
think will become a great place. Its location is good convenient and 
pleasant and more still is healthy.”” Thence the young minister 
sought the mining camps, digging during the week and preaching 
on Sunday. Here for example is a typical entry: “Sunday 19 Jany 
1851. A Capt" (Sea) told me how he came to be in the mines. Lost 
his vessel and came to San Francisco to purchase another. There 
he took the fever and came to dig: Has made but little, Spoke of the 
misery caused to familes by the gold discovery. His case that of 
thousands. Leave all to mine and then make nothing.” Mr. Dins- 
dale’s case was not of this character. The fifth of June, 1853, the 
assay of his gold at the Philadelphia mint amounted to $4,094.13. 


The third journal was written when in service as agent of the 
Christian Commission in the spring of 1865 in the vicinity of Nash- 
ville. The writer visited the camps and hospitals, distributed papers 
and Bibles, read and prayed with the soldiers, and in some cases took 
their dying messages. 


In addition to the diaries, the papers include many letters of 
historical interest. All those written home to England from the time 
the young emigrant arrived at New York until he left there five years 
later for California have fortunately been preserved. The writer 
had a good command of language and a gift for clear and lucid 
expression, and he portrays his first experiences in the New World 
with delightful vigor and freshness. He relates his first days in 
America, the prices of commodities and the modes and discomforts 
of traveling. He had an especial fondness for natural scenery, and 
his descriptions even of so hackneyed a subject as Niagara Falls, 
do not pall upon the reader. More important are the accounts he 
gives of conditions in our Territory during its formative years—at 
first in the southeast, then in the more settled southwestern portion 
he pictures the life of the frontier with truth and vigor. Most 
valuable of all, perhaps, is the description he gives of the Lake 
Winnebago region when the rapid ingress of new settlers was at its 
height, and the Indians were retreating before the American advance. 
Among the experiences he details were those of a visit to a Menominee 
Indian payment on the shores of Lake Poygan, where his clear obser- 
vation of conditions among the retiring race are of peculiar value 
to the historian of the tribesmen. In the letters of advice which he 
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d to emigrate, nothing was forgotten, 
nts a full picture of the difficulties 
igrants from Great Britain, and the 
the long and oft-times dangerous 


ribes the writer’s experience in the 
n during the Civil War. 


Dinsdale Papers are a valuable addition 


collections of our Society, illustrating as they so well do the 


<periences of ar rent, educated immigrant during the forma- 
tive period of territorial days. It is to be hoped that many more such 
"papers, now preserved in private hands, will ultimately 
way into our custody where they will be of value to the 


story of this stats 


THE LADD PAPERS 

Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of Chicago, a life member of the Society, 
presented an important collection of letters and documents re- 
ceived by Dr. Azel Ladd while serving in 1851 and 1852 as state 
superintendent of public instruction. For the most part they con- 
ist of appeals to the state officer to interpret the school law for 
communities, he resolving of disputes and difficulties 

he teachers and the officials. Many of the letters are re- 

‘or information with regard to the allotments of school money, 

h the lease or sale of school lands. <A con- 


have to do with 
number carry the endorsement “Library returns.” These 


7 
' 


‘contain reports of the number of books in the school libraries under 


no] 


‘ law requiring one-tenth of the state allotments to be expended 
I s. Incidentally from these letters much may be learned of 
irly educational history of our state—the short terms of the 
schools, the qualifications and salaries of the teachers, the number 
| conduct of the pupils. From some of these letters may be seen 


1 “4 


ucational conditions among our foreign immigrants. Complaints 
re frequent of teachers that cannot write or speak English. One 
letter asks the question. later so pertinent in our educational polities, 
whether the reeding of the Bible constitutes a breach of Section 8, 

icle 10 of the Wisconsin Constitution. Another writer, defend- 


cheracter of his daughter. a school teacher at Moundville. 


Superintendent a specimen of her efforts in verse, which 
en much admired. There are nearly a thousand papers in 
constitute an important guide to the early 
‘ation in Wisconsin. Practically all of the letters 

vears 1851 and 1852 
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HoLtanp, Hgaumar R., History of Door County, Wisconsin. 

County Beautiful. (Two volumes, 459, 480, $21, 

1917.) 

This is a good example of the type of county subscription his 
tory which flourishes in the Middle West. ‘Che author had at his 
disposal an unusually attractive storehouse of material from which 
to construct his narrative; the field was a virgin one, no history of 
Door County having ever been written before; the writer is a man 
of university education, a long-time resident of the county, and an 
enthusiast on the subject of local history. With such conditions 
prevailing it is not surprising that the work which has resulted 
should constitute a good example of the type to which it belong 

The second volume of the two is filled with the usual collecti 
of commercial biographies, for which the promoters of the work ar 
responsible rather than the author of 
which alone his name appears on the title-page, contains the histor) 
of the county which gives title to the work. it comprises fifty chap 
ters and an appendix. The first nine chapters deal with the usual 
preliminary topics pertaining to geography, discovery and explor 
tion, the Indians, and the French period. It is impracticable t 
classify the remaining forty-one chapters further than to note tha 
they cover, along with many other subjects, sketches of the several 
towns of the county, and of the more important types of social and 
industrial activity of its peo} ple. Thus there are chapters on schools, 
banking, politic: al organizi ts ms, churches, highways, newspaper 
and industries. More unusual {] on lighthous« 
Peninsula State Park, Rock, Chambers, and Washington islands 
the Sturgeon Bay Canal. Interspersed are several chapters (such 
as “A Man of Iron: a Tale of Deat! Door,” “David Kennison,” 
“The Sage of Shivering Sands”) which seem either to have no logical 
place in the book or to be given a prominenc: cg oye agee 
their importance. There is little perceptible ic about the orde) 
of arrangement of these many chapters, and one does not gain, from 
a reading of the book, any clear impression of the progressive un 
folding of the county’s history and development 

The author possesses an unusual command of the English 
language, notwithstanding his birth on foreign soil, a he volume 
is entertainingly written. Both the history itself, 
the narrative would have been improved, however, if greater restrain 
had been imposed by the author. Journalistic throughout, at its 
best the style of the narrative is fascinating; at the opposite « 
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it is oftentimes exuberant as to style and of questionable taste as 
to content. 


The January, 1918, number of the Wisconsin Archeologist con- 
tains a survey of the Indian remains in Door County, made by J. P. 
Schumacher of Green Bay. The survey shows that these consist 
chiefly of village and camp sites and burial places, comparatively 
few mounds having been found in the county. ‘The author states 
that several alleged mounds have proved upon investigation to, be 
either grass-grown windfalls or sand dunes. One of the most valuable 
parts of the bulletin is the section devoted to place names in Door 


County. In preparing this, the author was assisted by Dr. Alphonse 
Gerend, of Cato. 


Two timely military articles appear in the January, 1918, 
number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics. Ivan L. Pol- 
lock concludes his paper on “State Finances During the Civil War,” 
and Cyril B. Upham has an especially interesting article on “Arms 
and Equipment for the Iowa Troops in the Civil War.” A reprint 
of the early reports by Captain W. Bowling Guion and Lieutenant 
John C. Fremont in 1841 concerning the Des Moines River is in- 
cluded in this issue. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has published a volume 
entitled Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley, by Louis 
Pelzer. It describes the marches, campaigns, and military activities 
of the First Regiment of the United States Dragoons between the 
years 1883 and 1850. The services of this military unit during the 
period mentioned consisted of frontier defense work, garrison duty, 
marches, exploring expeditions, and enforcement of federal laws. For 
those who are interested in the army life and activities on our ex- 
tensive frontier during the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the book has more than a local value. 


Mr. Charles Freeman, of Menomonie, a member of the State 
Historical Society, is the author of an extended article on “Early 
Menomonie, Its Physical Appearance, Its‘Enterprises and Its Aims,” 
published in the Dunn County News, January 10, 1918. 


During the early winter John Hicks of Oshkosh was publishing 
in his paper, the Oshkosh Northwestern, a narrative of his life under 
the caption “Fifty Years of Oshkosh—A Retrospect.” The last 
installment told interestingly of his diplomatic career in, South 
America. At this point death suddenly interrupted the narration; 
the story will forever remain unfinished. 
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In the Phillips Bee of March 7, 1918, appeared a long article 
by John E. Herron entitled, “The Early Days of Phillips.” 





Dr. Bernard J, Cigrand of Batavia, Illinois, is the author of 
a lengthy series of articles in the Port Washington Star under the 
general title “Parental Stories of Pioneer Times.” 









A valuable series of articles on the “Development of Farming 
in Sauk County” was begun by William Toole, the “pansy king,” 
with the issue for February, 1917, of the Sauk County Farmer, In 
all a dozen or more monthly installments appeared, running from 
February, 1917, into the current year. 







John S. Roeseler, of Superior, a life member of the State His- 
torical Society, is the author of “Early Days in the Town of 
Lomira,” currently published in a large number of installments in 
the Lomira Review. Aside from its present interest to the com- 
munity itself, the general historian of Wisconsin cannot fail to find 
such a detailed narrative as this of great value to him in his larger 
task of writing the history of the state as a whole. 



























Those of our readers who are interested in the publications of 
our Society dealing with the Lewis and Clark expedition will find 
in the January number of the Missouri Historical Review an article 
describing the great system of transportation that developed in later 
years along the route followed by these early explorers. The article 
is by Professor H. A. Trexler, of the University of Montana, and is 
entitled, “Missouri-Montana Highways.” A second article, dealing 


with the travel and commerce on the Overland Trail, is promised for 
a later number. 


The January, 1918, number of the Michigan History Magazine 
contains a paper by Edward G. Holden on “Carl Schurz in Michi- 
gan,” the author having been associated with Schurz on the Detroit 
Post during the sixties. Other articles in this issue are: “Indian 
Legends of Northern Michigan,” by John C. Wright; “History of 
the Equal Suffrage Movement in Michigan,” by Karolena M. Fox; 
“Coming of the Italians to Detroit,” by Rev. John C. Visman; 
“Father Marquette at Michilimackinac,” by Edwin O. Wood; “Con- 
gregationalism as a Factor in the Making of Michigan,” by Rev. 
John P. Sanderson; “Historical Sketch of the University of Detroit,” 
by Pres, William T. Doran; and “The Factional Character of Early 
Michigan Politics,” by Floyd B. Streeter. 









A worthy example of collecting and compiling history while it is 
in the making is the work that is now being done by Floyd C. Shoe- 
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the Missouri Historical Review. ‘Vwo stimulating 
cently appeared in the seview, one in September, 
in January, 1918, entitled “Missouri and the War.” 
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Lhe part played by the ciiizens ef that commonwealth, the contribu- 
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e state both in men and in resources, the recognition 
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.v in the archives icr the use of students of a later 


editor is utilizing them to give the readers of the 
‘ of the current activities of their state in the war. 


ka State Historical Seciety began publication in 


er Days. ‘he editor states his aim to be to make 


ion “a piece of popular literature—as distinguished 
> A practical newspaper worker of long years’ ex- 
uld easily succeed in tiis endeavor. Judging from 
uif¥orded by the first issue, a thing really new under 
st been produc a history journal which is similar 


yhy and in content to the ordinary newspaper. From 
f view the new journal may be described as a some- 
yress bulletin, belonging to a type with which, in 


WOPiG t ions be nl umiliar. 


The mynd number ihe Louisiana Historical Quarterly, bear 
ne the d ce Ss pi mil rit. 19] Fc WAS ¢ tributed in March. Since 
first number was issued January 8, 1917, the Quarterly is hardly 
ving up to the promise implied in its title. This is a matter for 
renuine regi since Louisiana constitutes one of the richest fields 
f historical exploitation in America, one well worthy of vigorous 
cultivation at the hand the loeal historical society. Aside from 
rier py L 7 ; visit to New Orleans, the issue of the 
Suarterly ne hand i voted to two interesting items: the first 
valuable bibliography of the principal! works published on Louisi- 
id Florid their discovery until 1855, prepared by A. L. 
Boin d blished; t] econd, is a filial and some 
hat passionate atter habilitating the reputation of General 
James Wilkinsen, made } v} crandsen, of the same name 
Hi L Sc Vi Pen lvania has launched 
new quarterly publ n led The Western Pei vania His- 
torical Magazine, vol I, num! l, appearing in January, 1918. 
I") , 1 numb mtay liowing articles: “Rey. John 


e 


Taylor, The First Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church of Pitts 
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Commonplace Book,” by Charles W. Dahlinger: 
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“The Boatman’s Horn” (a poem), by General William O, Butler: 
“The Trial of Memachteaga, a Delaware Indian, The First Person 
Convicted of Murder W of the Alleghany Mountains, and Hanged 
for His Crime,” by Judee Hugh Henry Brackenridge; “Diary of a 
Young Oil Speculator’’; and an account ef the cleventh annual meet 
ing of the Ohio Valley Historical Association. yne section of the 
magazine is devoted to notes and queri 
THE WIDER FIELD 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society was 
held in the new Historical building at St. Paul, January 14, 1918. 
The address was delivered by Lester B. Shippee of the University 


of Minnesota on the subject, “Social and Econ mie Effects of the 
Civil War with Special Reference to Minnesota.” 


The annual spring mecting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association is scheduled to be held at St. Paul this year; the formal] 
dedication of the Minnesota Historical Socicty’s building taking 
place at this time. 

On April 9, in the Jefferson Memorial Library, St. Louis, was 
unveiled a bronze Roll of Fame tablet in honor of the pioneers of 
Missouri from 1798 to 1826. There sre 112 names on the tablet 
among them those of Major Nathan Heald and 
wife. Major Heald was commander at Fort Dearborn from 
until its destruction by the savages in 1812. Most of Major Heald’ 


existing papers are preserved in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 


Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston of Louisville has secured possession 
of the manuscript report of the Illinois country made by George 
Rogers Clark to Governor Mascn of Virginia in 1779. The docu- 
ment contains seventy-four pages 614 by 814 inches, amounting to 
some 18,000 words. Mr. Thruston intends that it shall eventuallh 
go either to the Filson Club or to some other Kentucky historical 
organization. Although already twice put in print, it is a source 
of gratification to the historical fraternity of the Middle West to 
know that this interesting manuscript is to be permanently preserved 
and made accessible to the public. 


A laudable undertaking having for its ultimate object the im- 
provement of our relations with Mexico has been instituted through 
the generosity of Edward Doheny. of Los Angeles. He has given 
a fund for the study of social and industrial conditions in Mexico. 
in order that the American public may be given impartial and authori- 
tative information about these matters instead of having to denend, 
as has been largely the case hitherto, on partisan or ill-informed 
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reports. Twelve students have been at work on the study since 
October, 1917, having been engaged for the period of one year. The 
results of this work will be published in a series of reports. Mem- 
bers of the State Historical Society and Wisconsin people, generally, 
_ will be interested to know that Chester Lloyd Jones of Madison, a 
life member of the Society, is one of the scholars engaged in this 
important task of constructive research. Headquarters for the work 
have been established at the Bancroft Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, where Mr. Jones is spending the year in the capacity of 
research associate of the University. 


The Illinois Catholic Historical Society has recently been organ- 
ized, with headquarters in the Ashland Block, Chicago. William J. 
Onahan is president of the Socicty and Joseph J. Thompson editor- 
in-chief. From the preliminary announcement, which comes to us 
just as we go to press, the new society appears to have the backing 
of the more important churchmen of Chicago and Illinois. A maga- 
zine, the Illinois Catholic Historical Review, is to be issued. 


As we go to press the program is received for a centennial meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Historical Society at Springfield, April 17 
and 18. Addresses by Prof. Allen Johnson, of Yale, Elbert J. Benton, 
of Western Reserve, C. W. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, 
Charles W. Moores, of Indianapolis, Hon. Louis Aubert, member of 


the French High Commission, and Pres. John H. Finley, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, are scheduled. 


Francis A. Sampson, secretary of the Missouri Historical 
Society from 1901 to 1915 and bibliographer from 1915 on, died at 
Columbia, Missouri, February 4, 1918. From 1906 until 1915 Mr. 
Sampson was editor of the Missouri Historical Review. He was an 
inveterate collector of materials pertaining to Missouri history, and 
was largely responsible for the upbuilding of the society’s library 
of 60,000 titles. 


The death of Father Arthur E. Jones, archivist of the Jesuit 
College of St. Mary, took place at Montreal, on January 19. Father 
Jones was one of the foremost authorities in America on the work 
of the early Jesuit missionaries and explorers. To the unrivaled 
opportunities afforded him for utilizing all the source material in 
the possession of his order he united a great energy and zeal in 
carrying his researches to the very scene of Jesuit labors, one of his 
many activities being the location around the Georgian Bay of the 
mission stations which were destroyed in the Iroquois onslaughts, so 
well described by Parkman. The researches that were carried on in 
this regard were fully described in the fifth annual ‘report of the 
Bureau of Archives of Ontario, published in 1909. 
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The archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, of which Father 
Jones was custodian, comprise one of the most valuable collections 
of material on early Canadian and mid-west material in the Dominion. 
Marquette’s journal is there; so are the wonderfully minute linguistic 
writings of Father Potier, five large volumes dealing with the Huron 
language, now completely dead. When it is remembered that the 
Jesuits have been in America three centuries and that they are 
noted for the care they take of their records, some idea can be gained 
of the importance of the collection in St, Mary’s College. 

In his later years Father Jones had given special attention to 
making his record of Jesuit service at the various missions as com- 
plete as possible. He had also done considerable work on the Potier 
writings which, but for the outbreak of the Great War, would proba- 
bly have been reproduced in photo-facsimile ere now by the Ontario 
Archives Department. The project is only held up until such time 
as world affairs are less disturbed. 

Though a portion of his life was spent in parochial work, the 
chief work of Father Jones was along educational lines. He is the 
author or editor of a number of valuable publications in his chosen 
field of investigation. He was a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada and a corresponding member of several of the leading his- 
torical societies of the United States, including our own State His- 
torical Society. He was a fine type of that mentality which the 
training of his order so often produces; a delightful friend and 
acquaintance and a thorough investigator. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society of Pennsyl- 
vania celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of its founding on April 12, 
1918, commemorating at the same time the one hundred tenth anni- 
versary of the burning of anthracite coal successfully in an open 
grate of Wilkes-Barre. Christopher Wren was elected corresponding 
secretary of the society, succeeding the late Rev. Horace E. Hayden. 


The leading article in the March number of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review is on “President Lincoln and the Illinois 
Radical Republicans,” by Arthur C. Cole. It sets forth in interest- 
ing fashion the dissatisfaction felt by the radical wing of the Republi- 
can party in the early part of Lincoln’s administration with his 
conservative and temporizing policy. L. H. Gipson gives a clear ac- 
count of the internal dissensions and other factors responsible for 
“The Collapse of the Confederacy”; Homer Hockett, formerly of 
Wisconsin, discusses “The Influence of the West on the Rise and Fall 
of Political Parties”; and Theodore Blegen, of Milwaukee, a member 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, tells of “A Plan for 
the Union of British North America and the United States, 1866.” 
Professor Alvord, whose resignation as managing editor of the Review 
was announced in our March number, has consented to continue in 
charge until the close of the war. 
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